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PREFACE. 



The following Tales and Fancies are the 
result of some few, stolen, at different inter- 
vals, from severer hours, and dedicated to a 
sort of imaginative and story-teUing propen- 
sity. The author is aware that it is quite 
old fashioned to make this sort of statement 
— as though one was ashamed to have it 
thought that any of the sober and better por- 
tion of his life was ever employed upon the 
"words of Mercury," or the "songs of 
Apollo," He therefore states what he states 
without the most distant idea of apology ; his 
faith, meanwhile, even in regard to such 
attempts, being totally opposed to that of all, 
who, in like cases, think the writer had better 
been idle, or that the world has gained 
nothing of complacency or amusement be- 
cause he has written. 

In relation to the ethereal department of 
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these Tales, it may be observed, that to 
discourse gravely and in pure prose about 
stars and the " unutterable blue," has here- 
tofore been considered quite hazardous in a 
literary way — and on the whole, somewhat 
presumptuous. The author believes, how- 
ever, that the exquisite regions above us are 
quite approachable, and the planets them- 
selves as susceptible of prose, as of the most 
immortal poetry. Be that as it may, inasmuch 
as he who is so bold as to bring the King's 
English, without measure, into such delicate 
service, may naturally expect the displeasure 
and vengeance of the Muses, all charitable 
readers will conceive that vengeance tp be 
enough, without adding their own. 

It would be the basest affectation in the 
author to say that he is regardless of pubhc 
opinion about this little volume — ^but he can 
freely declare that he does not (which may 
be fortunate) hope, here, for the distinction 
awarded to better efforts, but only, and that 
humbly, for the simple approbation of his 
readers, 



THE LAST OF THE DOG-DAYS. 



X, Nay — ^I like not this master Sirius that you tell of. 

F. Well, he is a spirit-killer — but we** II tell 
Short stories in dull days, that shall consume 
The weariness o"* time. 

X. Salvo— of all niceties give me your long mist — it is the 
very sign of the Xkig.-~AncieKt Manuscript 



Farewell — farewell, remnant of dear, dull days ! 
Adieu, last of the hours of fogs and fidgets, of dumps and 
desolation. Thy last wreath is curling round the hills 
and the lowlands, and thy last horror round my exhausted 
heart. As I gaze on thy departing train, dragging itself 
slowly, like some vast curtain, over the landscape, now 
reddening in the sinking sun, I call to mind thy coming 
and thy presence — thy grievous brow and thy lank locks, 
wet with the combined distillations of the Grand Banks 
and the Gulf — thy grey deep-folded cloak floating from 
thy shoulders, in all the distressing melancholy of thy 
murky majesty. I see thee attended with all thy sad- 
countenanced satellites ! they stare on me, out of the 
tabernacle of mist which contains thee — clouds and 
damps— coughs and consumptions — presentiments and 
perspirations — scandal, and suicide with its pistols, and 
bed-cords, and desolate wharves — spiritless soda-water and 
mourning newspapers — steamboats — stagnation, and un- 
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• 

negotiable stocks — all these, thy pestilent accompani- 
ments, start out in dread personification, as I look back on 
thy triumphant reign of six weeks and eight hours. Oh ! 
ye days sunless — ye nights moonless — ye mornings and 
ye evenings, restless, patienceless, godless, nothingless 1 
Never, since the portals of time were opened, have ye 
boasted more splendid empirage, or held more unrivalled 
court. All evil stars have waited on your bidding. The 
sun has veiled him in your dripping and suffocating pre- 
sence — the clouds have hung their weeping banners all 
over the sky, to do honor to your administration 'of most 
imperial stupidity. The very heavens have discharged 
themselves in particular torrents to make ye memorable 
— " oak-cleaving thunderbolts " and "sulphurous light- 
nings," with all pertinacity, have roared through and 
illumined your whole dynasty ; and the mountains them- 
selves, those grey veterans of stability, have sunk away 
under the monotonous drizzling of your most moist 
auspices ! 

Farewell, days of mould and melancholy ! If, during 
your solemn and sad incumbency, ye have found me guilty 
of jocularity, or a smile in your presence, pardon it, as a 
relic of the joy and comfort I had felt in spite of ye, but 
which lingered with me, as I issued from the sacred social 
circle, to which your jurisdiction can never extend, into 
your lugubrious precincts. If, as I may have wandered 
somewhat over the land, dozing, with all its fields and 
forests, in sullen, sober silence, under the incubus of your 
dominion, I may now and then have heard the merry pipe, 
or have seen the glass sparkle, I have gazed upon one, 
and listened to tlie other, only the more deeply struck with 
the supremacy of your sway. These, oh days of dimness 
and desperation ! these are but the foolish feints which the 
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children of men resort to, to brave ye in the time of your 
power. They think — infatuated mortals! to challenge 
yonr infernal influences by the bravado of their cups and 
their wassail — to array fun against fog, and wine against 
the wedther — as though they coa)d annihilate your bltie 
devils, when once admitted to fair battle upon their car- 
pets-^as though, forsooth ! they could reason clearly about 
operas, presidents, plays and in^uenzas, in an atmosphet^ 
of Spanish tobacco — as though, the Lord help us ! they 
could dismiss the Dog-days by ditft of discussion, and the 
circulation of decanters ! 

For myself, thou last of a sleepy race ! thou remainder 

of the annual dregs 1 thou tail of all that is shocking and 

troublesome in time ! I acknowledge thy most capital 

dulness — the potent influences which encompass thee ! I 

have seen them, on sky and earth, in air and sea. I have 

felt them, in the drawing-room and on the mountain top, 

in cabin and on change, with a power that music could 

not command^ nor beauty dissolve. Thou hast revelled, 

time of terror ! over broken insurance companies, and 

decayed steamboat associations ; thy black wings have 

shaken out their dew over battalions of bankrupts, and 

thou hast dared to sit brooding with thy fog-banks over 

the land already paralyzed under acts of insolvency. 

Truly thou hast much to answer for! Yet, would I not 

be backward in confessing the sense and propriety of thy 

departure. I rejoice over thy demise with all becoming 

joy ; mine is no Roman grief, and I will not offend thee 

by the use of a lachrymatory. Unlike your Spaniard, I 

will say, may you slumber a thousand years ; and, as the 

curses of men are the things of your high ambition, as 

well as your epitaph, with ^11 propriety I render you my 

ffioai hearfelt malediction, 
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Once more, farewell, last of the deadly days ! As thou 
art sinking, I have once more returned to my solitary 
study. As thou hast wearied and harassed me in my 
little wanderings, with a christian spirit, I do as I have 
been done by, and go forth, with what I may have fancied 
or have gathered, to, perchance, weary and harass the wide 
and good-natured public, by the addition of my whims 
and lucubrations ; content,, if so it must be, to become 
the unhappy, though I hope not the unpardonable occa- 
sion of Dog-days in Literature. 

1826. 



THE PALISADOES. 



Edgar. Horrible steep ! Hark ! do you hear the sea ? 
Come on, sir — here 's the place ; stand still — 
How dizey ''t is to cast one^s eyes so low ! 

the murmuring surge, 

That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high ; I Ml look no more. 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong. King Lear. 



** Tuis, then, at last/' said I, *' is the broad and beauti- 
ful Hudson ! " I addressed myself to my companion, a tall 
fellow with a healthy look, who stood at my side. But 
he had been here before, and a simple nod of acquies- 
cence was all I received in answer. ** There is an air 
of singular complacency about some people," thought I, 
" but perhaps it is a necessary virtue in their way of life, 
and requires cultivation." Sol surrendered myself, as 
well as I could, to my own reflections. 

The scene was indeed beautiful. A mellow sunset 
was settling upon the hills and waters, and a thousand 
flashes played over th6 distant city, as its spires and 
prominent objects caught its glories. Above these 
fading lights stretched a heavy line of smoke, already 
condensing under the damp atmosphere of the evening, 
and reaching far away over the metropolis, till it was 
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lost in the purpling hues of the skies. At intervals, a dull 
sound would seem to come out of the city, and, stealing 
over the waters which reposed between us, recalled for a 
moment the remembrance of the busy scenes which I had 
BO lately witnessed there. On one side rose impending 
cliffs, their wood crowned summits tinged with the last 
blush of the twilight. Below, in the deep shadow of 
the rocks against which they seemed to lean, stood the 
old trees, that only served to increase the gloom that 
extended itself over all the slope to the waters. 

Every dell and nook under the gray canopy, had 
deepened into blackness, and a perfect night reigned in 
the recesses which embosomed this delightful river. On 
the opposite bank lay a landscape rejoicing in the luxury 
of its bright verdure, and rising in gentle undulations, 
till its heights reposed in the dreamy light of the sunset. 
Far up in the north stretched the magnificent river, 
melting in the distance, amidst its forests, and rocks, and 
hills, undisturbed by a breath, and unbroken in its sur- 
face, save where some dark speck was seen to flit across 
its bosom, and leave in its track a dusky vapor, which 
was almost instantly absorbed in the gathering gloom. 
Night was fast falling on everything round me. My eyes 
were fastened on the black bank and those towering 
cliffs. I was completely lost in reverie. I felt a relief 
in gazing there, and strange, long reaching associations 
came round me. At one moment, as we passed a little 
point that shot out from the shadow, I thought I saw some 
low, white object, like a monument, rising on that desolate 
shore, and just reflected in the peaceful waters. Perhaps 
this was imagination, for I was ready to picture out any- 
thing wild and solemn, as I floated by those dim solitudes. 
I had heard tales of places hereabouts, that froze up my 
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young blood; and then I had felt' it break away again 
in the heat of my indignation, till it throbbed audibly 
through every vein. These recollections came over me 
now in all the viydness of former times. Story became 
reality, and I pressed my eyes together, and turned 
away under the fearful expectation of witnessing some 
scene of terror, which would " fright " my exiled spirit 
** from its propriety." 

" It 's gone ! it 's gone ! Farewell for aye to whatever 
falls into the wake of a steamboat." These words, 
accompanied with a gentle touch at my elbow, caused 
me to turn again, and a man stood at my side, directing 
my attention to a piece of paper, fluttering upon the 
waves behind us, and which I had unconsciously dropped 
from my hand in the intenseness of my reverie. ** It was 
of no consequence," I said ; ** some foolish thoughts of 
my own. Let the water nymphs underneath make as 
much as they may of it, and welcome." *' O'er thoughtful, 
and much on the abstract, for one so young, methinks," 
said the stranger, fixing a pair of dark eyes upon me. 
*' But," continued he in an undertone, and as though he 
was talking with himself, as he looked once more back 
on the shadowy waves, ** of consequence or not, the 
youth's paper is setting in with the current towards the 
Red Graves, and will find the shore thereabouts before 
morning." Then turning sharply upon me, '* Young man, 
yours is not the first nor the only piece of fair, white 
paper I have seen floating in upon that desolate point. 
We can scarce see it now for the darkness." I had 
heard enough of the soliloquy which preceded this ad- 
dress, to awaken my curiosity, and as these last words 
had no tendency to allay it, I observed that his allusions 
were nothing less than Greek to me ; but, as the trifling 
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incident which gave rise to them, had also brought us 
in some sort into conversation {ogether, I would make 
bold to beg him to go into the matter, and if a story was 
to be told, to assure him I would become a willing, nay, 
a delighted auditor. 

Meanwhile I could not but observe with some sur- 
prise, that we were left alone upon deck. It had be- 
come quite dark, and the night breeze was beginning to 
sing over the cool waters. Instead of the last jsunlight 
reflected faintly on the fading clouds, as I had seen it 
when I lixed my gaze on that silent and cheerless shore, 
thousands of stars were now twinkling over my head. 
Many busy faces were passing before and around me 
then, but now one solitary being stood before me. The 
man at the helm was above with his light, and, at inter- 
vals, the worn and exhausted furnace feeder would issue 
from his dazzling purgatory to wipe his hot brow in the 
evening air. These were the two alone, beside our- 
selves, who seemed to keep the night watches. 

The stranger fairly took the hint I spake upon, and, 
beckoning me to the stern of the vessel, desired I would 
be seated, while he should relate to me the little story, 
the recollection of which I had been instrumental in 
recalling to his mind. Following his example, I wrapped 
my cloak about me, and stretched myself out on an in- 
clined seat, in a state of lazy and delicious preparation. 
Meanwhile I had taken occasion to scan the exterior of 
my companion. He was a man much under the middle 
size, of a thin and apparently a wasted frame. His 
head was covered with an enormous slouched hat, some- 
what in the Spanish fashion, and under its shadow 
appeared a face of uncommon and rather sinister ex- 
pression. It seemed to belong to something more than 
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an octogenarian. It was cadaverous, shrunken, and 
pointed, and as incapable of change and muscular pliancy 
during the relation which followed, as though it had 
been hewn from a block of mummy complexioned marble. 
His brow, half hidden under his hat,' had contracted 
into many furrows ; and there they remained, inerasible, 
and as immoveable as fate. Eyes of dark gray, the 
only moving things, save his thin lips, on the dead sur- 
face of his physiognomy, seemed sometimes to kindle 
as with the light of former days, as I from time to time 
observed them in the starry brilliancy which they occa- 
sionally reflected. The nose was one which had evi- 
dently been compelled by hunger or decay, from some- 
thing well nigh related to a parabola, into a decided 
triangle, and was a remnant well worthy of Slawken- 
bergius, and one of the best from the promontory. The 
cheeks were sallow and solemn, well comporting with 
the motionless rigidity of the whole superfices. The 
mouth was one which would have puzzled Lavater, 
guarded inwardly by perfect files of small, white teeth, 
those terrifying indices of something miraculous about an 
old proprietor ; while without, the skinny lips were tightly 
drawn into that downward curve so finely expressive 
of malice and contempt. Such a mouth was now to 
be my oracle ! A chin, pointed as its fellow projection 
above, completed this wild and singular countenance. 
His beard lay like hoarfrost along its extremities, and a 
single glance I got convinced me that the principle of 
life had deserted it. It lay withered upon that myste- 
rious chin. Not a single hair escaped from under cover ; 
of course, I was justified in the conclusion, that he was 
as bald as Time. A sad colored cloak of no particular 
cloth, enveloped his whole person, and now and then, 
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as it waved in the wind, I thought I had discerned the 
portentous insignia of high Dutch consequence in the 
singular developement of the leg. I set him down aB 
one of the most ancient of the Ten Breeches. In per- 
fect keeping with his other extremities, he wore a pair 
of pointed shoes, that projected from under his myste- 
rious robe, and bore some marks of antique origin. 

Such was the singular being, beside whom I was 
now reclining, in expectation of a tale as singular as 
its author. There was certainly something more than 
common about this man, fitted to waken thoughts of 
a strange and undefinable nature within me. His pre* 
sence was a matter that troubled me from the begin- 
ning. I thought of the suddenness of his appearance 
before me; and I had no recollection of having seen 
any such person on board during the day. His voice 
was low, too, but wonderfully deep, and I remembered 
when he walked the quarter, it shoolc as though a double 
steam engine was playing beneath it. Judge then^ 
gentle reader, with what feelings I listened to this master 
of mysteries ! But I was determined not to be awed out 
of my story ; and as though to restore me to the con- 
sciousness that something human was still in my neigh- 
borhood, a strong light from the cabin, shot up from 
below, and in its glare I could recognise some still 
wakeful faces, that I had seen round me in the daylight. 
I therefore reclined once more upon my solitary seat. 
The stars were shining brilliantly over our heads, the 
waves were rushing and gurgling directly under us, and 
he began. 

" Those gray, perpendicular rocks, that seemed to abr 
sorb so much of your attention at, twilight, are called, in 
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th0se vile modern times, the Palisadoes. Time was^ dra 
which I can well remember," — I ventured a look-^bot 
the bi^ hat put it out of the question—*' ay, as though it 
were but yesterday, when those topping fellows were 
known by the downright sensible name of the Bold 
Bruisers ; and so men were content to call them, till 
that matter of independence crazed this feverish people, 
and then almost every spot in the land, if it was so un- 
fortunate as to be high or queer shaped, was dashed at 
once from the family nomenclature, and thenceforward 
known by some appellation, with which it was tortured 
by the exclusive spirit of the time. There was your 
lifount Washington, and Mount Defiance, your Charter 
Oaks, and your Cradles of Liberty ; Cape Revolution 
and the Free Breakers, certain desperate looking rocks 
that jutted out along the coast, called Constitution Boys, 
and the Tax Takers ; and among a host of others, 
these veritable perpendicular masses, denominated the 
Palisadoes, for the simple reason that their appearance 
served to give you some notion of defence and obsti- 
nacy ; defence against they knew not what — nothing 
in particular; and obstinacy — but I must refer you to 
the Bill of Rights, and be careful, I suppose, how I take 
in vain that magical word ' Freedom.' Yet one would 
think, from this poor name, that the hot republicans 
believed they could enclose the North River with a 
stone wall ! Verily, verily there would have been some 
meaning in this matter, if the worthy Dutchman, who 
ruled that fair city aforetime, but who shall be nameless, 
had only succeeded when he swore he would swivel the 
Bold Bruisers on their south pivot across the Hudson, 
and block up all passage against the British, by an effec- 
tual embargo. Then you might have talked about pali- 
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sadoes with a veDgeance ; and what with such a trouble-* 
some feuce here, and that wicked ' Gate ' on the other 
side, Gotham at least would have been safe, merely 
through the terrors excited by its localities. But we have 
nearly passed the rocks, and I must hasten to my story. 

*'In 1777, while Howe lay in New York, a short dis- 
tance down where the country slopes away from those 
same Palisadoes, in a beautiful and romantic dell, lived 
Isabel Vaughan and her widowed mother. Old Frank 
Vaughan, then one of the noblest hearts that beat in 
the land, had died in one of the hard times of '76, and 
led this little family with a small farm, and, report said^ 
some bright dollars, to lead out their days, as well as 
they could, in the silent residence which he had chosen. 
There was an air of uncommon seclusion and peace about 
this dwelling. The hand of taste was also betrayed in 
the arrangement of foliage and flowers around the doors 
and windows. Wild blossoms were creeping in over 
your head as you sat at the one or stood before the other. 
A little garden smiled in the sunshine which lay brightly 
and calmly along the valley ; and at morning or evening 
might be seen a fair and graceful creature bending among 
the shrubbery, and conducting the roses and honeysuckles 
with studious care, in every direction, and with every 
fanciful variety, to embower the sweet and solitary spot 
that seemed to contain all her happiness. 

'* I need ||pt describe Isabel to you. She was the de- 
light and support of her little home, and as beautiful as 
the most brilliant of the flowers she watched over. She 
had grown up in the bosom of a virtuous family, and her 
young mind had become early imbued with that deep 
enthusiasm, which the times had generated in the breasts 
of all the people, and in which her father largely partici- 
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paled. The stern and demoted spirit which had entered 
and expanded the hearts of the Puritans in their early 
struggles, seemed to have come with little alloy down to 
the time of the Revolution, and in some instances to 
have brought with it that austere sense of duty and 
abandonment to the cause, which characterised the pil- 
grim fathers. With these feelings Frank Vaughan rushed 
to the ranks, and fell ; and with these feelings, some- 
what softened indeed, but of the same character, did his 
beautiful daughter and her aged mother look out upon 
the storm that was gathering and raging around them, 
and pray to heaven for favor on the cause, feeling thank- 
ful for the quiet they were permitted to enjoy while that 
cause was now trying by battle and blood. It was there- 
fore rather a melancholy habit into which she had grown, 
than a decided pleasure, which led Isabel to the daily 
observation of her wild flowers and her garden. Often, 
as she wandered among them at still evening, she would 
stand and listen with a beating heart, as the noise of 
cannon rolled on her ear from the distant city, and her 
thoughts would fly to her bleeding country, and she 
would go in and weep with her mother, as these dreary 
signals recalled to their minds the image of the husband 
and the father. 

*' In the situation they were in, it can hardly be expect- 
ed that their habitation escaped the notice of the British 
parties which were scouring the country in every direC' 
tion. Nor was it passed unheeded. But its very situa- 
tion was the surest pledge of its protection. The lonely 
condition of its inmates, the meek and quiet spirit with 
which it necessarily surrendered the little hospitality 
which it could afford, and the silent, but sorrowful sym- 
pathy which its helpless inhabitants accorded to their sui^ 

2 
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fering country, conciliated the respect even of their 
enemies, and Isabel Vaughan and her lonely parent found 
friends in those who had sworn vengeance against their 
land, and were now passing through it with violence. 
Sometimes, indeed, the abrupt appearance and unceremo- 
nious demeanor of the uncultivated and ferocious soldier^ 
awed them into a painful sense of their apparently un- 
protected state, and their unfortunate position in a part of 
the country extremely liable to the commotions of the 
period. But the troops that passed that way were taught 
to regard the spot as exempt from the privilege of vio- 
lence, and strictly charged to refrain from any injury of 
its peaceful and retired occupants. The leaders of the 
small parties that passed that way in the course of their 
excursions, gay, and free of speech and manner as they 
come to be in camp and in the ardor of war, still found 
that in this humble retreat, they were invariably chasten- 
ed into that quiet respect, which strict and fearless virtue 
never fails to command; and the presence of Isabel 
Vaughan always excited a feeling of regard, transient 
though it might be, while the recollection of her carried 
with it a degree of undefined interest, into the most care- 
less bosoms among them. It was not strange, therefore, 
if the impression made even upon such hearts on such 
occasions, should sometimes go with them to the garrison, 
and that reports should follow of certain fair ladies in the 
wilderness, and beauty hard by, as worthy a respectful 
bumper, as any to be found over the water. It required 
but a short time for sentiments like these, escaping even 
as they did like bubbles from the surface of volatile recol- 
lections, to have their due effect in exciting the curiosity, 
that under such circumstances is never too prone to slum- 
ber. 
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" Thus, the presence of a beautiful girl in such a beau- 
tiful and fairylike seclusion, could not long remain a 
secret with those finer hearts, whose existence passes 
under the alternate sway of love and glory ; and but few 
evenings had elapsed afler the cottage had first opened 
its lowly doors to its enemies, when Isabel, from her 
garden, saw a person approaching, whom, by his dress, 
i?he presumed to be an officer of rank. It was not an 
unusual occurrence that her solitude should be thus 
broken in upon ; but they were perilous and hurried 
times ; strange and terrifying tales had lately found their 
way to their retreat ; the sense of the helplessness of 
herself and her mother was pressing daily more and 
more upon her ; and, at this moment, her mother was 
alone, and twilight was fast closing in. Her impulse 
was to retreat rapidly ; but the stranger approached by 
a side path, and was before her, as she was about 
to enter the door. With a slight, graceful bow he 
begged her to remain one moment, and pardon his 
abrupt approach ; soldiers were unused to apologies, 
and they were not things to be conned, at that day. — 
Besides, he was sorry to say, he believed he was in an 
enemy's country — beautiful as it appeared. A faint 
smile mingled with the blush of Isabel, as she received 
the acknowledgment, and, stepping hastily forward, in- 
vited the stranger to enter, and partake of the poor, but 
only hospitality which their humble roof could afford 
either to friends or foes ; for she innocently conceived 
that nothing more sentimental than forage could have 
induced a soldier, even such a one, at such a time, to 
seek a spot so unimportant and secluded. 

" Murray, for that was the name of the youthful officer, 
nras unexpectedly embarrassed^ He had heard that in 
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this wild and romantic retreat there was a specimen of 
beauty worthy a sphere far above the humble one in 
which it shone, and which was fitted to prove attrac- 
tive to an ardent and sensitive mind ; but he was not 
prepared to find one there whose extreme loveliness 
forced itself upon him at once, and whose whole appear* 
ance could captivate an eye, that had been by na 
means inactive, in its time, among the fair and favored 
of his own land. He did not come to see one whose 
presence could at once dispel all the lighter feelings 
and intentions with which youth and warm hearts, in his 
adventurous course of life, approach the shrine of beauty ; 
and he little expected, when he entered the unprotected 
home of a female with a soldier's freedom and an 
enemy's license, that he should find there a person, 
before whom tiie idea of such freedom made him feel 
abashed, and whose simple and unconstrained manner 
demanded his perfect respect, and singularly engaged 
his attention. Isabel's attractions were the attractions 
of nature and simplicity, mingled with a clear percep- 
tion of propriety, and the graces of a well directed and 
well informed mind. Taste lent all its aid to strong 
and elevated feelings, and formed a character and pres- 
ence that could not fail of inspiring more than common 
interest. 

"Under the impression of an interview and feelings, 
therefore, for which he was so little prepared, Murmy 
was unexpectedly confused ; and when he found him- 
self under the roof that had so frequently opened its un- 
resistinor doors to those whom he commanded, and thought 
of the possibility of violence done, or insult offered there, 
and then glanced his eye upon the interesting form be- 
fore him, he hardly knew how to extenuate the incivility 
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imd sin of his intrusion. In despair of any eifectual ex- 
planation, he referred in a hurried manner, to the fears 
he entertained of any difficulties or troubles that had 
been occasioned there by the rough and importunate 
soldiery ; they were in some degree under his com- 
mand ; he felt answerable for them ; and concluded with 
assuring the family ample protection in future from all 
further annoyance as far as his powers would permit. 
The assurance was received with a thankful but a dis- 
tant spirit. Isabel's was a mind not easily drawn away, 
or driven by sudden feelings from its propriety. She 
had observed Murray's embarrassment, and sought to 
relieve it, at once, as far as she could, for it was as 
painful to her to observe, as it was to him to bear it. 
The warmth and kindness of manner in which this was 
done had struck him, and he remembered it. But Isa- 
bel looked upon her guest as an enemy. She had been 
taught to do so ; and it had, she thought, grown into an 
antipathy. It was difficult to overcome these things, 
and though the stranger recommended himself strongly 
to her, by his striking demeanor, his conversation, and 
the generosity of his sentiments, standing in the relation 
he did to them, and the country they honored, still he 
was an enemy, and she believed it was impossible that 
relation could ever be forgotten. The interview, how- 
ever, begun with so much uneasiness on the part of 
Murray, became interesting to him. The coldness of 
the stranger gave way to the native glow of his temper- 
ament, and his conversation kindled into gaiety. The 
intercourse was new to him. It was divested of all that 
had sickened him elsewhere. It was the employment 
of his mind. On the other side, Isabel, though not gay, 
became insensibly interested and even animated when 
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her mind and her feelings were brought into direct colli- 
sion with what she honored and esteemed, wherever she 
met them — talent and enthusiasm. She even fororot the 
individual while she paid respect to his sentiments. 

"Murray, in extending the offer of his protection, 
spoke of the defenceless character of the country. 

<t * Why will you touch us there/ said Isabel, * while 
you have driven us to these things, in the midst of our 
want of means and our deprivations ? but,' continued she, 
recollecting her father, * there is a defence, which per- 
haps you cannot see, in strong hearts and clear con- 
sciences.' 

'* ' Pardon me, pardon me ! ' said Murray hastily ; * I 
surely forget where I am, to speak of such subjects here; 
but within these walls, I hope I shall not be considered 
an enemy ; 1 hope we shall never meet as such.' Then 
recollecting himself he added — * if, indeed, wc should 
ever meet again.' 

"^Alas! sir,' said Isabel, 'you are our superiors; 
and a prohibition, I fear me, would be of little avail, 
while the foe holds our land under the law of the 
strongest.' 

** * If then, there is no prohibition,* returned Murray 
warmly, ' I shall surely take every fair advantage which 

the war offers.' 

** * We are unused to command,' said Isabel, calm- 
ly, and with a faint smile. 

** * Not so unused,' whispered Murray to himself; * for 
I obey you already.' 

** Murray departed. He had been a delighted witness 
of the beautiful simplicity of this little family, and the 
loveliness of the young creature that adorned it, and he 
quitted tlie house with feelings of mingled admiration 
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and regret. lie was a person of that free and unpreju- 
diced spirit, that acknowledged worth and bowed to it 
wherever he found it, from an innate love of virtue. 
His was a spirit too noble to be restricted to the modes 
of admiration which the society he rose in avowed and 
practised, and whether he met it in the gay metropolis 
of a foreign land, or on the borders of the forests of a 
new one, he gave his heart, undisguisedly, to the homage 
of virtue and purity in woman. His was the ardent 
spirit that saw readily and believed unhesitatingly. In 
Isabel Vaughan, therefore, he saw enough even in a 
first single interview, to delight him, because he saw 
that which reconciled itself at once with the hicrh and 
generous conceptions he had formed of valuable charac- 
ter, and which he had loved to contemplate. If his 
spirit was a rapid stream, it was also a deep one ; unlike 
those that are oftentimes shallow in proportion to their 
velocity. 

*' The recollection of that interview retained a vivid- 
ness in the mind of Murray, that soon convinced him the 
repetition of it was necessary to his peace. His avoca- 
tions, his duties, his pleasures grew dull, and time hung 
like a weight upon him. If he smiled at the idea of a 
passion, it was the secret smile of satisfaction, and he 
felt no disposition then to check its Joung career. The 
introduction, therefore, such as it was, was duly improved. 
Murray found himself, in a few weeks, the welcome and 
even the cherished guest of Isabel and her mother ; for 
Isabel discovered that time was fast robbing her of the 
prejudice which she had heretofore believed was her 
unalienable inheritance. It was a truth, indeed, of 
which that unsuspecting girl was not yet aware — as who 
would be, in her situation ? — that she was ignorant of 
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her own heart. She did not seem to recollect the miracu- 
lous operation of the affections, the wayward course and 
transforming power of the passions. Least of all did 
she think that the deep fountains of her bosom could be 
broken up, by an influence that worked unseen and 
almost unknown, until the waters suddenly burst the 
control in which they might otherwise have slumbered 
for ever. With her, as with every woman, love had been 
a dream, but a beautiful and glorious one, and one which 
she tremblingly hoped to realize. But that she should 
realize it in Murray, that her fate should be thus mys- 
teriously linked with his, was more than she had thought 
of. It was more than she could believe. But when, 
after many continued interviews, each more anxiously 
looked for, and each more tenderly recollected than 
that which had preceded it, she breathed the low voiced 
confession to her own bosom, then it was that she first 
woke to the power and progress of her passion. It is 
needless to follow its course. It may be enough to say 
that but few months had flown over the lovers, and the 
peaceful home of Isabel, and all its blooming and blush- 
ing flowers witnessed their plighted faith. 

" * I can scarce believe it,* whispered Isabel, smiling 
through her tears, * my lover, George, and yet my ene- 
my ! * • 

" * Never ! my most beautiful foe ; this treaty merges 
country and all ! ' cried Murray. 

" Isabel Vaughan was now happy ; and, in the pure 
warmth of her heart, 

* As guileless as unpractised infancy,' '|* 

she gave free and joyous way to this new current of 
thought that went brightening and exulting before her in 
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all the delicious transparency of a first and holy passion. 
She felt that she loved, before she considered the object 
of her admiration ; and when she did so, she felt her 
resentments die within her. She thought of the time 
when she had unconsciously hated the very sound of 
* Briton ; ' and to recoil from him, as from an enemy, 
she remembered, had been a part of the great doctrine 
of the day, inculcated in her hearing ; and now she 
found her affections were clinging to such a man ; that 
her heart was entwining itself with such a heart, and that 
she was secretly vowing herself to an enemy, to the deso- 
later of her house, perhaps to the murderer of her father. 
She went to her mother, and confessed, and wept with 
her. She felt that every interview had only linked her 
fate more indissolubly with his, for Murray had now 
become the almost constant companion of Isabel and her 
mother. 

'' As often as duty permitted him, he glided from the 
city, to linger round this fair shrine of beauty, amidst 
the flowers, and silence, and innocence which embosom- 
ed it. He loved Isabel with a high and honorable love. 
Often with that mother and daughter, in the hushed 
evenings, did he mourn, as a soldier should mourn, the 
fate which made him an enemy to the country they were 
proud of; and often would he be ready in the fulness of 
his heart to renounce all remembrance of national enmi- 
ty, till some sullen roar recalled his scattered feelings, 
and he remembered with sternness that he heard the 
voice of his country calling him to his faith and his vows 
of honor. Often, when the moon rode high, and the 
head of Isabel reclined 6n his bosom in the bower that 
she had hung with blossoms and wild leaves, would he 
part her dark hair and whisper over her an abjuration of 
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glory and even of his country, to give himself up to her 
and happiness in that little paradise of retirement and 
peace. But these were dreams of love. These were 
the words of deep impassioned feeling. They are those 
which every heart has felt and every heart has uttered, 
in its moments of abandonment. They are the simple 
elements, the infant movements of the heart, developed, 
and carried out, in the first, and best, the holiest expres- 
sions which the soul lends to the lips. They are nature ; 
they are truth. 

" But the story of love is an oft told tale. I will not 
detain you to recount its thousand little incidents and 
misgivings; its trifles, swelled into the importance of 
events, and the numerous fluctuations of its hopes and 
fears. I will pass them over. We will leave them to 
their early troth, to the full fruition of their morning pro- 
mises and joys, to join the parties again at an advanced 
period of their fortunes. Far other things were now to 
engage the attention of the young soldier. Howe was 
about to evacuate New York, and draw off" his forces 
for Philadelphia, and Murray must accompany his regi- 
ment. The golden string must be parted. 'Glory,' 
said he, ' is little better than blood, and honor is a shad- 
ow that we are chasing over the graves of our fellows. 
Ambition, if it wins the laurel, how often does it 
return with a marble brow, and wreathed in cypress ! ' 

"* And these flowers,' said Isabel, * must fade just at 
the moment when they began to look brightest in my 
eyes, and these buds must be checked in their promise, 
for 1 have no heart to cherish them now. Strange ! 
that he has such an influence on my little Eden here — 
and yet he is one of those who were enemies of my 
father ! ' 
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'< Such were the unsophisticated movements of this 
young and unsullied heart. So strong an attachment 
could not suffer a sudden deprivation without an uncom- 
mon and painful struggle. 

** ' We must part in a few days, Isabel,' said Murray. 
It was two nights before his intended departure. There 
was no answer returned. * Tomorrow night, Isabel, is 
the last night I may ever see you.' There was no an- 
swer, but the agonized girl was upon his bosom in tears. 
' But,' said she, at last, calmly looking into his face, ' you 
said you should return ; and you then spoke of our never 
parting again. Let us believe that and be happy.' It was 
now Murray's turn to be agitated. His manner had evi* 
dently been constrained. When he came, he was thought- 
ful and pale. He now became hurried and abrupt. 

** * But, Isabel, who may talk to us of returns and wel- 
comes 1 The chances of life are doubled against us. Fate 
plays hard with us, Isabel. We can promise nothing ; 
we can hope nothing ; we must go where life is doubtful, 
and dishonor worse than death ; and yet that dishonor 
might save the life of those we love ! Curse, curse on the 
alternative ! ' Murray wrung her hand, and Isabel was 
startled at his vehemence. The last words, uttered in a 
lower tone, caught her attention, and she kindled as she 
spoke, ' What is it you say, George ? You talk of dishonor 
and alternatives ; what have they to do with you, or you 
with them ? Why talk of them in my presence ? Is there 
any proposal I am to listen to, in which either of those 
words are implicated? If so, you may yet learn how 
firmly I can say farewell. My father knew not hesitation 
where such terms were mentioned, and his daughter — ' 

" ' For God's sake, Isabel, no more, no more ; ' and h^ 
cast on her a look that convinced that trembling girl how 
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deeply she had wronged him by her wild and hurrying 
suspicions. She now stood in the attitude of one imploring 
forgiveness. * Nay, Isabel/ murmured he, as with a trem- 
bling hand he threw back her dark and disordered hair, 
' I will say nothing of the injustice you have done me. 
This is no time for cruel words or wounded feelings. I 
must leave you. A return here, by our commander is 
spoken of as something possible ; but the war goes on 
with a varied success. I can see nothing certain through 
this gloom, and there are dangers and difficulties in our 
way that you know nothing of.' And again he grew 
thoughtful and troubled, as he walked away, and his 
bosom rose and fell as though he was struggling for mas- 
tery with some powerful and terrible emotion. ' Dishonor ! ' 
breathed he to himself, ' did she conceive her fame was 
trying me in this way 1 Alas ! if she knew the horrible 
trial of defending it.' Suddenly, by one of those despair- 
ing exertions of which we are sometimes capable, he 
turned and approached the agitated Isabel with a com- 
posed mien, and a faint smile. 

" * But why, my beloved girl, why anticipate all this 
sorrow ? I shall* see you again. I will come to you once 
more ; tomorrow, tomorrow at twilight, I shall be with 
you. Yet should the hurry of departure prevent even 
this short interview, for short it must be, still you shall 
hear from me. Close at the little landing under the 
cliffs, the Palisadoes, you shall find my messenger. You 
remember the boat I have so often employed to convey 
word to you. You will find it there at dark. Remem- 
ber — not too early — descend the winding footpath to the 
sands, and receive, and send me in return, a few words; 
a few words, Isabel ! merely a farewell. The fellow is 
trusty ; he will find me. And now,' as he spoke, Murray 
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gently lifled from her Deck a beautiful and delicate pic- 
ture. He gazed on it. ' It will speak to me, Isabel, when 
I am gone, and admonish me, and cheer me ; and it shall 
be my shield,' said he, as he placed it upon his heart. 
Isabel bowed in silence over it. She believed that heart 
was beating in single and utter devotion for her ; last of 
all did she believe that the sentiments of the world, the 
voice of man, could quicken or retard its pulsations. She 
believed everything that woman should believe, and she 
was happy. Still it was the happiness of tears : the hap- 
piness of a bewildered and anxious bosom. In a few 
moments those pulses seemed still; her arms fell gently 
upon her breast; she heard a murmur that sounded like 
a farewell, and the noise of a door closing at her side. 
She looked up, and Murray was gone. 

'* The next day rose heavily on Isabel. The winds 
played rudely among her flowers, and swept hoarsely over 
her wild blossoms, bending them to the ground. She 
thought she saw her own fate shadowed out in these 
frowns of nature upon some of her fairest works. She 
compared herself with every delicate plant that she saw 
crouching under the blast; and in the clouds that sailed, 
dull and dim, along the leaden sky, she pictured strange 
forms that seemed to scowl upon her out of their gloomy 
shrouds. Her haunted fancy ached with painful and dis- 
tressful anticipations. She recalled the mysterious man- 
ner in which Murray had parted from her. She thought 
of the doubts he had expressed about meeting her, and 
she resolved them into a thousand realities. She remem- 
bered his broken and singular manner, and her excited 
imagination teemed with forms of terror, peculiar to the 
dangerous and heart-rending scenes to which his profes- 
sion was the direct and deadly pathway. She endured 

3 
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all that a young and sensitive and devoted spirit may be 
supposed to suffer in solitude, surrendered to its loneliest 
reflections, and led, by a deep, and before unfelt interest 
in a loved individual, to throw around him all its fairy 
work of hopes and fears, to repose in him all her sacred 
promises of joy, and all her wishes of future happiness, 
while that object is away, beyond her control or her 
knowledge, and exposed to the saddest chances of the 
world, the additional hazards of a desolating war, and 
the deadly wrath of man. The day, thus passed on, wea- 
risome and lonely. Nature seemed to mourn with this 
frail and interesting creature, who was gazing for hours 
upon its lights and shadows. The sun shone out some- 
times, but it was with a sad and discolored beam. The 
breezes came as usual, but they wafted away the perfume, 
and went off in hollow sounds down the valley. Some of 
the sweetest flowers that Isabel loved to tend^were beaten 
down and withered ; and the roses showered their droop- 
ing leaves round the door, and in at the windows. The 
birds used to linger among the trees, but now they flew 
silently over the garden, and the hum of the bees was not 
heard there. It is not strange that melancholy presenti- 
ments crowded round Isabel in her cheerless retreat. She 
saw the sun go down with a faint and sullen light, and 
she waited with anxious and indescribable feelings for 
the coming twilight. At times she listened with intense 
earnestness, that she might hear footsteps coming on the 
wind ; but the solitude only deepened as the shades of 
evening stole in, and yet Murray came not. 

" * It is past the twilight,* said she to herself, as she 
paced along the brink of the Palisadoes ; * it is past the 
twilight, and time he were coming ; but I will surprise 
him. My white dress shall not betray me on these cliffs ; ' 
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and she wrapped a light tartan cloak ahoiit her, and stood 
back from the summit, and gazed out upon the deep and 
far Hudson, as it rolled its chafed waves upon the shore. 
There was nothincr to be discerned. The stars v/ere here 

D 

and there to be seen peeping from among the clouds as 
they went driving over the heavens, and as her eye wan- 
dered among them, her bodings of ill seemed to derive 
fresh confirmation from the troubled appearance of the 
elements. Yet again she took courage, when she thought 
how much was to be charged to her busy and melancholy 
imagination, and, by an effort, she succeeded in stilling 
the throbs of her heart, and waited in calm patience for 
evening to gather in, believing that a short time would 
put a period to her suffering anxiety. Meanwhile, enough 
could be gathered by eye and ear from the elevated situ- 
ation which she occupied, to convince Isabel that the 
busy note of preparation had sounded in the camp, and 
that a hurried and bustling night was to pass in the city. 
Oflen, as the rising wind swept over the long reach of 
waters and the crags, there came, borne upon its wings, 
the faint roll of the drums, and sometimes the long, deep, 
reechoing peal of guns, sending their muttering signals 
far and wide, till they died in the murmurs of the small 
waves, or the moan of the breeze. Then there might be 
seen, curving upwards far into the air, a sudden, distant 
line of light, illumining the horizon for a moment, and 
then sinking with a lengthened train over the distant and 
mustering city. A brilliant, dazzling star would then 
hover over the metropolis, and as suddenly vanish, to be 
succeeded by some other fiery telegraph. Then there 
would come again the swelling noise of the drum, as the 
air freshened for a moment, and over and above all, the 
small^ but clear strain of the bugle would float away^ like 
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notes of glorious music, even to the clouds. There was 
something strangely wild and solemn in this scene, and 
Isabel felt all her enthusiasm wake within her as she be- 
held and listened. The rocket and the horn seemed to 
bring Murray once more before her, and her vivid asso- 
ciations for a moment annihilated the very rocks and seas 
that lay between them. But, as if on the instant to turn 
her vision of fancy to the still more blessed reality, an 
object can be descried making its way to the shore. A 
boat approaches. Drawing as fai|r back as possible with- 
out losing sight of the boat, which was making rapidly in 
on the strength of four oars, Isabel gazed unseen upon 
its movements. A doubtful and wondering sensation 
seizes tier, as she discovers four persons are hastily dis- 
embarking. She feels satisfied that one of them is Mur- 
ray ; but why come so attended 1 Darkness cannot aid 
her ; it is now too late to retreat. If she stirs into the 
twilight, she will be discovered. While she remains in 
silent astonishment, the party has disappeared in the little 
recess at the foot of the path that leads from above. They 
are certainly about to ascend. She listens. TJie sound 
of low, quick voices comes up^an interval of silence — 
and the sharp report of pistol shots rings along the rocks. 
A shriek answers its echoes above, and a white figure is 
seen rushing down the narrow path to that enclosure. 
Meantime there is hot haste upon the shore. The boat 
is immediately filled, and hurryingly shoved off from the 
bank. It has hardly entered the stream, when a sullen 
plunge of something overboard is heard. A confused 
dashing of oars, and the boat has disappeared in the 
closing gloom of the evening. 

'* And there is Isabel upon that now dark and silent 
shore ! She is bending over the grass as though in search 
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of isomething, and dull smoke wreaths are curling over 
her head, among the branches of the trees, and against 
the old rocks. She has caught at something which the 
ray of a star Lighted for a moment. She grasps it — it is 
her own picture ! The string that bore it is severed, and 
drops of warm blood are resting on its lineaments. An- 
other long thrilling shriek rings along those cliffs, and the 
agonized girl falls on her face, alone, and motionless." 
* « * « « 

'' From that long £u^ deadly swoon, Isabel Vaughan 
never returned to eaMP^^ same being that she was. 
The stroke had Reached her heart, and all its impulses 
were paralysed. Her mind withered, and her reason fled, 
and over the waste there played the flickering, unearthly 
light of ruined hopes and blasted peace, like that which 
wanders round decay, amidst tombs and solitudes. Well 
might we then say her sorrowful fears w«re truly, beauti- 
fully, but sadly fulfilled. She was, indeed, the blossom 
cut ofl*, the flower bowed down. She was the unsullied 
flower of the lights scathed on the stalk ; the delicate bud 
•crushed into the dust, while it gave rich promise of ex- 
panding into beauty. Well did she fear for her bower 
and her home, when she saw the leaves, and the bloom 
that enveloped them, falling to the ground, and leaving 
their habitations cold and desolate. Her spirit was now 
the rifled and desolate dwelling. Well did she fear for 
the clouds, and the hollow winds, and the tearful lustre 
of the sinking sun I The deep mist had come over her 
fiouL The music of death was ringing through the cham- 
bers of her heart, and the sacred fire of intellect was ex- 
piring in its ashes ! 

** Still Isabel was spared. Still that fair, pale relic of 
loveliness was lefl to gaze upon, and to wonder and weep 
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over.' Did you seek her at Ihe now afflicted retreat, 
where she had first learned to love, you would find her, 
an attenuated form, culling sweet flowers, ' To twine 
into wreaths,' she said, * for her young soldier.' Then 
they were to scatter over his grave ; and sometimes she 
would smile through her tears, and say they were gather- 
ed for her bridal. But did you see her, as I have often 
seen her, in the neighborhood of those frownmg Palisa- 
does/you saw a different, but never a more heart rending 
object. Often at nightfall, wheng| have strayed towards 
the crags in days long past, I kpPs^en Isabel Vaughan 
standing like a statue upon the heigBts, her long hair 
floating on the evening wind, and her almost vanishing 
figure shaking as she drew her tartan round her, and 
gazed wistfully over the Hudson. I have seen her gesti- 
culate on the 'brink of the cliffs, at one moment as though 
she was reproaoliing some one near her, and at the next, 
urging him to keep silent and listen. 

*' On#evening I had watched her till my eyes ran over 
with tears. She was standing in the same spot, talking 
wildly and rapidly with herself, and her manner was more 
estranged than usual. In moving towards the footpath 
that laid below, she passed me, but expressed no surprise 
at my presence. She observed my tears. * Why do you 
weep?* said she; 'you have nothing to weep for; but 
here are flowers ; they always comfort me ; they used to 
comfort him ; ' and she offered me some wild blossoms. 
'But,' said she, drawing near me, and looking wistfully 
in my face, * think you the water is deep, and do you 
know what has changed its color ? And they tell me, too, 
that he sleeps below there ; but we wont believe it ; he is 
yonder — yonder — I know it,' and she pointed off towards 
the city ; ' and you know he told me to write him farewell, 
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and I send every night by the boat. Come ! here are 
more flowers. Take more flowers ! ' With these words 
she turned from me, and passed down the footway, sing- 
ing, as she went, an incoherent and mournful air, that 
stole np in low and plaintive cadences as she wound 
into the dell. With painful interest I watched her move- 
ments. It was now near dusk, and I saw her issue from 
the little recess of low woods, and stand upon the very 
brink of the river. I had followed her down, and could 
not but notice now Ike deep melancholy of her mind. 
Yet she shed no tearlP She raised her hands to her 
brow, and looked for a long time under them at the still 
waters. At length she slowly drew from her bosom a 
small folded paper, and murmuring a few indistinct words, 
threw it forth upon the waves, as far as her feeble strength 
would permit. Her eye, and all her faculties seemed to 
follow it as it floated away, with an inte^iity that betray- 
ed in a manner distressfully palpable, the * total eclipse ' 
of that beautiful mind. * There, there,' continued she, 
in a deep and rapid voice, * be sure you carry it to him ; 
it is a farewell, and he charged me to send it. Be quick, 
or it will go out with the tide ; and tell him,' cried she, 
sending her voice out into the darkness, * tell him, I have 
been, waiting a long time for an answer, and when he 
comes, tell him to come alone, for they would not let him 
stay when he came last, and it broke my heart, and now 
they say I am mad ; ' and once more the wild notes of her 
monotonous song rose from the shadowy shore. I accom- 
panied her home that night, and returned her to her 
weeping and heartbroken mother. 

*' Often, in the dewy twilight did I witness that scene, 
under those dreary Palisadoes. Often have I seen her 
little white messengers tossing and eddying upon the cur- 
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rent, as she thought them cheerily on their way to her 
lover. Frequently, at the break of morning, I have seen 
her fragments of paper circling within reach of the shore, 
or floating in upon that point towards which your atten- 
tion was directed. On one occasion I had the curiosity 
to draw one of these singular missives from the water. 
It bore a black seal, and was impressed with some little 
love conceit that I could not construe. With care I suc- 
ceeded in opening it, without injury. It was evidently 
written in haste. There were b^ few words, and they 
ran thus : — ^ 

*' ' Farewell, George, farewell ! You charged me to 
write farewell — but you will return when the army comes 
back. I heard the drums last night when you went. 
Farewell ! Here is some of my hair. See how white it 
has grown I all q|y hair is white ; for something strange 
has passed over my head, and I can feel it now ! Fare- 
well — the boat is coming — farewell ! ' 

" Over these incoherent and almost illegible words lay 
a portion of hair, white as the paper which had enfolded 
it, and a few rose leaves, dry and withered. 

" For many weary months, almost nightly, did Isabel 
Vaughan haunt those high rocks of the Hudson. She 
seemed to grow wilder, as time went by, and although 
when met elsewhere, a settled melancholy was to be ob- 
served, wearing her slowly away, yet upon the Palisadoes, 
she roamed along with starts and gestures increasingly 
violent and frantic. 

'* The season was getting to be bleak and cold. The 
leaves were beginning to drop from the trees, and the 
flowers round Isabel's dwelling had all closed up and fall- 
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cn from their places. It « was the time of decaying na- 
ture. Still the poor maniac glided nightly along the cliff, 
heedless of the elements. She was beyond the reach of 
the things of earth. 

" The British had returned to New York. There was 
high mustering again in the city, and the noise of war 
again broke upon the startled land. Again the distant 
drum might be heard to roll its far summons, com- 
ing like a murmur on the ear, and again the roar of ord- 
nance pealed over the Mils and rivers, calling the fright- 
ed inhabitants to the recollection of past horrors, and the 
anticipation of others yet to come. 

" It was one of those chill and piercing evenings which 
I have described, when, following my wayward inclina- 
tion,! wandered as usual to the Palisadoes. True to 
her melancholy associations, Isabel was there, upon the 
upper rock, gazing with an appearance of uncommon 
interest towards the city. I thought I could discover 
a new expression lighting up her pale countenance. A 
distant shot rolled away upon the wind. A few rapid 
words escaped her, and she was again silent, listening 
and looking with increasing earnestness. The note of 
a bugle was then wafted upon a rising gust. It was 
answered by a scream, and she clapped her hands and 
tossed them madly over her head. ' He is coming ! he is 
coming ! ' cried she. * I hear his music. Hush ! Isabel, 
you must not betray yourself. Remember ! " not too 
early, Isabel," ' and she drew back from the verge, and 
became silent. A brilliant light illuminated for a mo- 
ment the horizon towards the south, and as she caught 
its glare, she cried, * It is his signal ! there was one like 
that before ! ' and a convulsive laugh burst from her lips. 
As it died away, I saw her sink upon the rocks till she 
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seemed crouching upon the brink of the precipice, and 
g€ize with her hands raised to her brow, in the eager 
and bewildered manner I had before noticed, as though 
She would penetrate farther by thus shading her eyes 
in that uncertain light. A sound like the dipping of 
oars drew my attention. I turned, and saw a boat slow- 
ly making its way under the cliffs where we stood. At 
that moment another terrifying shriek broke upon the 
stillness — * I come, George — I am here — here ! ' — and 
as I again turned in horror, a dim white object was seen 
plunging into the abyss between me and that now soli- 
tary cliff! There could be no mistake — she was gone ! 
With ^ beating heart, I leaped down the path. I fan- 
cied I heard a low moan ; it might have been the wind, 
but there was no time to listen.' When I reached the 
dell, there were feet passing hastily to and fro, and as I 
approached I saw some one kneeling. He was at the 
side of Isabel ! * It is too late ! ' said the stranger — * I 
saw her fall as I sprang from the boat ; but she smiles 
even in death. Poor Murray ! poor Murray ! ' * You 
knew him, then,* said I ; * you know something of this 
sad tale.' But I could ask nothing. I kneeled to. gaze 
upon the corpse. She lay within a few feet of the grave 
of her lover. Her countenance was but slightly mutilat- 
ed ; scarcely at all ; but her long white hair, that had 
been bleached by sorrow, lay upon her bosom, buried in 
blood. 

** The stranger was an elderly British officer. As he 
seemed to be deeply affected by the harrowing spectacle 
before us, and as I had heard him mention the name of 
Murray in a tone of compassionate and melancholy 
recollection, I concluded he might acquaint me with 
some matters relating to this sad history, of which I re- 
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mained ignorant. In a few words he informed me that 
he was the friend of the unhappy young man, who met 
his untimely fate on the dark spot where we then stood. 
There were broken hints, a confused story of hasty 
words between Murray and another — of some unholy 
attempt to fix a stigma on the pure fame of Isabel 
Vaughan. The sin of insult — such insult! could be 
washed away only by blood. The infatuation had its 
full effect. God was forgotten, and man obeyed, and we 
have seen the issue ! Murray fell, and the villain triumph- 
ed ! The wound proving instantly mortal, the victorious 
fiend — for he could be nothing less than a fiend — through 
fear of detection, or in the delirium of guilt, flung the 
bleeding corpse of his adversary into the waves, and 
hurried from the scene. 

** * This then must be his grave,' said I, pointing to 
the low mound at our feet ; ' she spoke of some one 
buried here, and a grave tl^they had told her about.' 

" * To learn the certainty of that fact was the motive 
that brought me hither,' returned the stranger. * I had 
heard something of the humble burial of an ofiicer whose 
body was found hereabouts, soon after; but, as our 
forces were hurried away, I was constrained to delay 
inquiry till this eventful evening. As for him who laid 
him low in that narrow house,' continued he, * he has 
long ago expiated his crime. He was discovered — 
how could it be otherwise ? — and died ignominiously.' 

'* The stranger looked long and mournfully upon the 
grave of his young friend. He spoke in a manly, but 
feeling tone, of the warm but mistaken spirit that had 
driven him to this wretched end, and expressed a sor- 
rowful satisfaction in finding that his remains had been 
committed decently to the earth. * This is a wild, but 
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sacred place for him to slumber in/ he said. ' Let him 
rest ! He will not be forgotten.' Having offered the 
assistance of his party, we bore the ghastly form of 
Isabel to the dwelling it once adorned. Description 
would falter, in presenting the scene of that hapless 
home ; of that mother, beside her lifeless daughter ! 
The veil is dropped. 

** Isabel Vaughan and George Murray sleep side by 
side, in that green dell beneath the Palisadoes. There 
is nothing to mark their graves, but a little mound, with 
a foot and head stone. The tale is too melancholy for 
marble ; but it is engraven in lines of terror upon the 
recollection of those who have survived those stormy 
times. Tradition, not content with the gloomy character 
of the facts, whispers of secret murder committed in 
those shades, and points to those graves as spots where 
dark handed violence, the dagger of an assassin, sent 
down its victim to oblivion^ and the Christian, the man 
of God, with the truth of this sad story yet green in his 
memory, still tells you of murder done there, and with 
pious eloquence depicts to you, glowing, exasperated, 
and guilty youth rushing to the hazard, with crime in 
^ his heart and death on his lips, to prove his respect for 
man, by daring the laws of the Almighty. There is a 
mystery in these things ; let the world think of it, if it 
will. It is not my business to employ the warning voice 
of the preacher; but I tell you, that for many years, 
young men and maidens, the curious, the gay, and the 
sorrowful, from all the country round, made frequent and 
silent pilgrimage to the Red Graves of the Hudson.^' 



A silence of several minutes ensued, when my mys- 
terious narrator had concluded his tale. The interest 
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it had excited was so effectual, that I had gone along 
with him as in a dream, and it was sometime after his 
voice ceased, before I started to my recollection. 

*' This is a tragical story," said I — The stranger slowly 
inclined his broad hat. 

"And it must certainly be published — it will do well 
to tell of in one of your gay and sad books." There was no 
answer — but an inquisitive glance shot from under his 
dark brows and fell for an instant on me. 

** Yet it is strange," continued I, addressing one half 
to my companion, and half to myself — ** singular, that 
the combat should have been just at such a time, and in 
such a place." *' Bah ! something of a critic, I per- 
ceive," said the stranger, leaning towards me, and hunt- 
ing after my face. "A fine girl, too, for the period and 
place," I continued ; *' and pray, sir," said I, louder 
and making bold, " are not your recollections somewhat 
vivid for so old a matter ? " '* You must settle these 
things with your critics," returned he, rising and turn- 
ing towards the water with an inexpressible development 
of his small white teeth. 

'* But I have no opinion of Reviewers," said I. " Nor 
I of those that ask questions," said the stranger. This 
was an argumentum ad hominem, the bar effectual. I 
was therefore obliged to rest content, as well as I could, 
under all the inexplicables and irreconcileables of this 
singular character, and was about to thank him, and 
retire below, when, seeing my intention, he suddenly 
turned, and continued, " But," said he, *' as you appear 
to maintain a proper share of attention in these things, 
and, moreover, are not inclined to prosecute foolish in- 
quiries further than beseemeth, or to make difficulties as 
you go along, like your imbecile Reviewers, if you will 

4 
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seat yourself once more, I will even divulge unto joUf 
what befel hereabouts, on a time — for I see we are beat' 
ing the water about Stony Point — and, if I mistake not, 
that light that gleams so ruddy just under the rising 
moon, away there, comes direct from Tarry town. — 
" Most assuredly," said I, *' you shall not withhold for 
the want of an auditor ; '* and as the night was not yet 
old, I threw myself again along my dewy seat, beside my 
marvellous companion. We were still alone. Indeed, 
during the recital which had just ended, no one had 
approached us, within hearing of the low, deep voice of 
the narrator. A few passengers, and on one occasion, 
he who appeared to be the captain, with a lantern in his 
hand, had come near enough to discern us through the 
night, but after standing a moment, turned away as if 
they had trodden on the borders of a magic circle, or as 
if some sudden repulsive influence had given speed to 
their heels. Again I wrapped my cloak about me, and 
fixed my eye on the piston as it played between me and 
the deep sky, and again the ancient man commenced : — 
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-But in mere spite 



To be full quit of this foul, tliankleas land, 
Stand I before ye here — for I will fight 
Against my cankerM country, with the spleen 
Of all the under fiends. — Cotiolanus^ 

Yet he shall have a mournful memory — 

Beat thoa thd drum that it speak moumfuHy- 

Trailyour steel pikes. — lb. 



It is now hardly twoscore and ten years, since a gal- 
lant bark was seen anchored near these very waters^ 
through which we are now urging our rapid course. She 
was armed — and an enemy. The quiet moonlight was 
sleeping all around her, and an unusual stillness per- 
vaded every part, as she lay there between the guarded 
shores. It was a time of trouble in the land. There was 
warlike stir on both sides of this deep river — and the 
heights that you see rising up there like giants over its 
placid bosom, were then alive with the glancing of bayo- 
nets, the gleaming of swords, and the noise of warriors. 
Red-handed oppression was urging her vengeful way 
amidst these fair hills with bare steel, and a scowling 
front — and over these waves boomed the deadly shot, car- 
rying destruction into ranks of hardy men who stood every 
where here to guard the passes to their native mountains. 
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Daily, the straggling reports of skirmishers, and scouting 
parties, sent their distant echoes round these borders, and 
often did the night glitter with the blaze of rifled and deso- 
late dwellings. It was when hope was low, and energy 
almost paralyzed among this stricken people — when their 
councils were low-voiced, and the stoutest who stood in 
the halls of deliberation grew pale— when resource seem- 
ed about to fail, and the hero who led them felt his heart 
quake with doubt and dismay. It was indeed the time of 
trial — the spirit of the Revolution was retreating to its fast- 
nesses, and from the Highlands of the Hudson, if looked 
out with a determined, but a despairing devotion, over the 
world it had vowed to redeem, or to expire in redeeming. 
The presence of an armed ship, therefore, so far up the 
waters of the North River, could not, at any time, fail of 
being an object of interest — though it was not particularly 
calculated to excite suspicion at the period to which I refer. 
There had before been hard contest, and bloody struggles 
in these glens and upon these headlands. The intrepid 
Wayne had wrested a strong hold here from the unguard- 
ed enemy, and these fortresses of nature had sent the 
thunder of their cannon far into the hills ; while below 
them, in these waters, tall ships hung out their flags, and 
displayed their embattled sides to the shores, which they 
at once menaced and protected. It was not matter of 
serious alarm, then, that a boat might be seen, on the 
night my story commences, shooting silently from the 
ship abovementioned, to the eastern shore of the Hudson. 
It was near midnight, and a slow, grey mist was floating 
along the indented banks of the river, and for some distance 
off upon the water it rested like a thin veil, rendering every- 
thing indistinct that lay beyond it, or approached through 
the dim medium which it constituted. The vapor, while 
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it was not dense enough to hide objects between the ves- 
sel and the land, thus served to deaden the lustre of the 
moonlight, and aiSsrd a partial protection to those 
whose intention might be to gain the shore in secrecy. 

Such evidently appeared to be the object of the barge 
l^hich was now approaching. With equal caution and 
alacrity it was dropped in by the low black rocks, and 
drawn by the projecting points, into a small cove, which 
offered a convenient and secluded landing place. An 
individual stepped hastily from the boat, and after a few 
words between him and those that remained on board, 
uttered in a rapid but low tone, it drew out of the cove 
and disappeared. The person that now stood alone in 
the dull moonlight, was apparently quite youthful, of a 
slight frame, and, as far as could be discovered, of an easy 
carriage and a military air. He was dressed plainly. A 
dark surtout enveloped his person almost entirely, and was 
buttoned to his throat, and his. neck was muffled in a 
slight silk handkerchief. Perhaps the keen observer 
might have discovered under its folds slight indications 
of a crimson collar, but the particular dress was admirably 
concealed by the external garment. The stranger stood 
some moments as if listening ; he then looked up as though 
to see how the night was going — and around him with a 
visible air of anxiety. But his suspense was destined to 
last but a short time. He had paced the ground he oc- 
cupied but a few times, when a person appeared leading 
a horse, himself mounted on another. Hardly a word 
was passed, and the stranger mounted, and both rode 
rapidly away towards the hills. They went on in silence 
— the one evidently with the sagacity of a guide — the 
other, as though he was only intoKsted to follow. Not 
Gven a whisper was exchanged, and nothing but the fall 
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of the horse's hoofs broke upon the stillness of the night/ 
Their course lay through a part of the country extremely 
wild and romantic ; and sleeping, as it did, under the 
calm light of the moon, at midnight, it was hard almost 
for the riders themselves to believe that it was a land, at 
that moment frowned upon by ruin, and trampled over hf 
an unrelenting and exterminating foe. Many spots by 
which they wheeled in their rapid way bore deep marks 
of the rude spirit and the scathing hand of war — war in 
which they bore a part, and in the midst of whose mo- 
mentary slumbers they were hastening to deeds of high 
import. But those riders had little to think of and much 
to effect. Still urging forward their horses with all the 
speed which the path would admit of, they soon arrived at 
the point of their destination, and now halted before a 
small and solitary building, just without the American 
posts, on the borders of one of those ravines which reach 
away between the towering highlands of the Hudson. 

Following the example of his conductor, the stranger 
dismounted. The horses wpre led away, and for a short 
time he was left alone within the shade of the buildinor. 
It seemed to be an uninhabited building — no light gleamed 
from its windows — and everything about it was gloomy. 
The stranger appeared to be impatient. His companion, 
however, soon joined him, and silently led the way to- 
wards a low door. Having entered, he made it secure — 
and requesting him to follow, he conducted the stranger 
along a narrow passage, by the side of the dwelhng, 
faintly lighted by the moon, whose beams fell in by the 
small windows. — Descending a few steps, he carefully 
opened a door, drew respectfully back, still holding it in 
his hand, and motioned the stranger to enter. He die* 
so, and it was gently closed upon him. He now stood ' 
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a low square room, slightly furnished, with an unpainted 
wainscot, and a sanded iBloor. Here and there a coarse 
picture, in a black frame, under a triumphal arch of as- 
paragus or evergreen, hung against the white wall, a few 
durable and heavy fashioned chairs were stationed about, 
and over one of them was flung a dark military cloak. 
The rich hilt of a sword projected from it, on one side, 
and over it hung a hat, such as was commonly worn at 
the period. Before the hearth sat a substantial table, 
and on it were scattered confusedly, papers that looked 
like documents — bundles of letters — and some separate, 
as though just opened, or about to be despatched ; and 
in the midst lay small rolls in the shape of maps and 
plans, that served to lend a grave and business like air to 
the place. On one corner of the table, just separated 
from the papers, lay a brace of richly mounted pistols, 
and in close companionship stood a half emptied wine- 
glass, that seemed to proclaim some enterprise in hand, 
that required more effectual support to the spirit, than 
secrecy and arms together could afford. A fire blazed 
cheerfully in the tiled chimney, and threw a look of com- 
fort over the whole room, as it played with a brilliant 
light against the ceiling — while the firm closed shutters 
confined every particle of its rays to the four walls of the 
apartment. In front of the fire, and beside the table, 
sat an elderly personage, in deep study over one of the 
charts I have mentioned, which he had spread out before 
him and gazed upon with an intense look of abstraction 
and anxiety. He looked up, with a start, as the stranger 
entered, and hastily rising, approached him with an air of 
open satisfaction. A dark smile passed over his face as 
he extended his hand, and requested him to be seated. 
There was something striking about this individual. His 
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countenance was that of a man who has long since surren^ 
dered himself to the sway of his passions, without the 
least resistance — and deep traces of their power upon him 
could he discerned as the light fell upon his features. 
There was about his expression the severity of one used 
to command, with a recklessness and abandonment which 
we cannot reconcile with good principles or a good heart. 
The contraction about his mouth, and the quick furtive 
glances of his dark eye, argued rapidity and determina- 
tion, but betrayed a restless and designing spirit. Dark 
hair lay upon his pale temples, and curled round his low 
and crafty brow, while over the whole mein you could 
distinctly trace the furrows worn there by evil and 
ungoverned feelings, partially losing themselves in the 
flushed and bloated expression of the libertine. The 
face was indeed in vivid contrast with that of the young 
stranger who sat opposite, whose noble and handsome 
countenance proclaimed at once the intelligent mind 
and the high and unsuspecting spirit. There was some- 
thing even beautiful in his manly yet delicate features, 
and his lofty and expanded brow. His full eye beamed 
steadily and directly onwards — and in his pale and 
anxious look you could trace all those effects which 
highly cultivated feeling, and generous sensibility convey 
to the human countenance, and mingle with its minutest 
expressions. There was that about his face, moreover, 
which we have all observed, but can hardly define — 
something that unconsciously, and yet immediately assures 
you, that you are in the presence of a gentleman. 

Both personages appeared to be officers of distinction. 
The elder wore the full uniform of an American general, 
and dashed his martial air with a good deal of the careless 
demeanor of fashionable life — while the younger, with 
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much more elegance of manner still retained a degree 
of military precision, that served to give fuller effect to 
the symmetry of his figure. He had now thrown aside 
his muffler, and surtout, and discovered the glittering 
dress of a British aid-de-camp. As would be expected 
of persons who had daring and desperate matters to 
employ them, the first salutations had hardly passed, 
when they came at once to the important occasion which 
had demanded their interview. " We are so far secure," 
said the elder officer, after having cautiously examined 
the apartment — ** and now,'' continued he, seating him- 
self aganp— " now we must be free." 

** My office first is to listen, then, I believe " — said his 
companion with a faint smile. 

" I might tell you a long tale, I think," returned the 
other, with a quick and scornful glance — ** were this the 
time and place — but it does not, hardly, befit — I will tell 
it at the head of armies, and not only to you, but to the 
world— meanwhile let me say how much better I feel this 
to be, than this dangerous, dull work of correspondence 
by pen and ink — despatching letters in haste and fear, 
and waiting for them in doubt— rindecd, I have hardly felt 
till this moment that the plan would carry — is Sir Henry 
sanguine ? " 

** He believes you sincere, and has every confidence in 
your courage and skill," returned the young English- 
man. 

*' As to the last, let time and the event prove it," said 
the other hastily — " but as to the first," continued he, 
losing himself at once in the dark and revengeful passion 
which seemed to actuate him like a demon — *' as to that, 
would to God he knew how much there has been to 
make me so in this business. Would that he knew the 
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extent of that damnable injustice which has made me 
forget this land, and only remember the injuries I have 
received in it — I have but told him my feelings in my 
correspondence with him — he knows nothing of the 
history of my career hitherto. Sincere ! if there is any 
sincerity in a despairing spirit, I have it. How have my 
services here been repaid ? by a scanty starveling pittance, 
called national bounty. I have thrown away my fortune, 
my blood, and almost my life in fighting you, my former 
enemies — and when I turned to ask remuneration, how 
was I answered ? — by a trial for misconduct, and a public 
reprimand for my generosity. I have been froAied upon 
for doing my duty — and my exertions, the best I could 
make, have been paid for in revilings. I have been 
insulted with office, for I have been laughed at when I 
asked for the humble means of supporting its dignity. I 
have traversed this thankless land from one end to the 
other, with a tireless step and zeal unquenchable, to do it 
service, and I have been paid in sneers, and told to hope 
for oblivion. I have been driven out from among them 
because I was not puritanical, and yet they talk of free* 
dom and independence ! Sincere I they have turned the 
milk of human kindness within me into gall — and now 
they ^hall find it out. The cursed ingratitude of this 
country will not be forgotten by me, while -my arm has 
nerve enough to strike home to the heart where it origin- 
ates ! " — The young Englishman gazed in silence on the 
vehement manner of his elder companion. His heart 
could never respond to the sentiments he had listened to, 
or own the principle which had engendered and tHrew 
them forth. But it was not a part of his business to repel 
them— or to alter the determination, to which the indul- 
gence of them had brought their victim. On the con* 
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trary, he was there, to give direction to, and aid the exe- 
cution of schemes, which had been conceived and ripened 
under the influence of those dark and revengeful and 
desolating passions. — ** If your plans," said he, addressing 
his companion, " are as well matured as your determina- 
tions of retaliating upon your ungrateful country, we have 
indeed everything to hope from your agency — the strong 
hold must be ours." 

" Draw up, then — here I have it, palpably, on paper — 
and you shall hear my proposals in detail." 

So saying, he threw more wood upon his fire, offered to 
fill a glaiOTbr his companion, which was refused — replen- 
ished his own, and tossed it off, and having arranged his 
lights and papers so as to give full survey of the ground,- 
he spread out his plan, motioned the British officer to his 
side, and in a low voice accompanying his finger as it 
travelled over the surface before him, entered deep and 
devotedly into an explanation of his arrangements, and 
the modes he had employed of effecting the grand object 
of their interview. 

Long and busy was their conference. Dark questions 
were raised that it took time and forethought to answer — 
and objections rose as they went deeper into the subject, 
which it was no slight task to do away to mutual satisfac- 
tion. Often did both parties gaze in a dreamy state be- 
tween perplexity and abstraction over the paper before 
them. Silent and undecided, they frequently dismissed 
one point to make way for another of equal difficulty, 
until the hours rolled insensibly away, and before they 
were aware night was disappearing before the grey light 
of the morning. At length, after a tedious and protracted 
examination of some particular which seemed to have an 
important bearing upon the enterprise in contemplation, 
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when the elder officer rose to look forth and see how 
time had been improved, and what was still left for their 
disposal, he announced to his startled companion that 
day-break had surprised them in the midst of their de- 
liberations. To put the matter beyond question, he 
threw open the little shutter enough to admit the cold 
light against the walls. 

It streamed into the apartment, as the obstacle was re- 
moved, and threw around it, and all the objects it con- 
tained, that dull equivocal glare which always accom- 
panies the sudden transition from darkness or lamp-light 
to the beams of morning. The tapers, alreadyVm, faded 
to a sickly color as the rays of day poured upo^jjhgjp and 
the fire was desolately sinking in its ashes. But with a 
still more singular effect did the light fall upon the worn 
and anxious faces of those who had there sat out the 
weary night, in thosn high vigils that task the spirit, and 
bear heavily upon the frame. There was the exhausted 
look — the pale brow^ and the clouded eye. Their occu- 
pation had been trying. It was the occupation of men 
who have undertaken a design fraught with important 
issues, and seriously involving the fortunes of a nation. 
Theirs had been an interchange of thought, between the 
fiery spirit, bent on base revenge, and ready for bloody and 
unlimited sacrifice, and the elevated soul, that acknow- 
ledged no feeling paramount to its duty — between traitor- 
ous purpose and high resolve — between unprincipled hate 
and unqualified bravery. It can hardly seem strange that 
their deliberations were slow, where their sympathies were 
so distant. 

** This is indeed unfortunate, " said the younger, at 
last, rising and looking out where the horizon was 
already kindling with the coming sun — *' this looks rather; 
foully upon the enterprise." 
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" There is no alternative, till night gathers again," 
said the other, with the readiness of one who seemed 
prepared for all events. ^* You must remain in conceal- 
ment, sir — ^the obscurity of evening will favor your re- 
treat, and crown matters to our wishes. Meanwhile, 
under the protection of your pass, you may remain secure 
within the American posts." 

« No " — returned his companion — " you will not urge 
it — you must allow me to remain without the posts. I 
will remain where I am, till I can take the boat." 

*' But this neutral ground will be our ruin," answered 
thiB elder officer — " you are aware that every rod of it 
is trampled daily by scouts on either side— our retreat 
must be immediate." 

" I ask security of you, sir," replied the other in a 
calm but decided tone — " as near to the American lines 
as you will — but not within them. Even at this crisis my 
feelings lead me to urge this request. I will consent to 
abide only within reach of your protection — otherwise I 
remain here with myself, and good chance to befriend 
me." 

f* There is no time to lose," answered his companion, 
after a moment's consideration. " I think it may be 
done — your request shall be complied with," — and with 
an air of dissatisfaction he thus closed the interview, and 
led the way into the morning light. Objects were still 
indistinctly visible around them, and the land yet lay in 
deep shadow under the hills. In a few moments they 
were prepared for departure. ** We must return here 
tonight," said he who had last spoken — •'** but at present 
we must say ' good horses, bear us,' and yonder mist is 
all in our favor." So saying, they sat forward, over the 
uneven ground at a heedless and rapid rate. Where 
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the British adjutant was secreted that day, it matters not 
to tell. It is enough to know that he lay concealed within 
the American lines, and that the faith of the American 
officer was forgotten, or disregarded. That crafty and 
evil minded personage was not formed to appreciate the 
high and honorable principles which influenced his coad- 
jutor — and when he heard him deny all considerations of 
danger and saw him reject what to him appeared to be 
the only sensible proposal that could be started under the 
emergency, he could refer his reluctance to no higher 
motive than obstinacy or fear. He did not conceive 
that one who had gone so far in the legerdemain of war 
as to become an instrument of communicating with a 
disaffected officer of the enemy, in stealth and darkness, 
would hesitate to compromise his honor, as easily as him- 
self did his principles — and he conceived it impossible 
that one who was deemed fit to become the channel of 
treasonous confidence, should revolt at the thought of 
becoming a spy. It was therefore with impatience he list-, 
ened to his objections ; and when he found he coiild not 
shake his resolution by appealing to his selfish considera- 
tions, he abruptly concluded with those hasty promises, 
which, when he made, he coolly determined never to 
fulfil. 

The lingering day passed on. The sun at last sunk 
behind those hills, whose freedom was already bartered 
for — and its farewell light played on the sentinel's bayo- 
net, as lie traversed the walls of that fortress whose sur- 
render had been prompted by hate, and purchased by 
gold. The traitor looked towards them and smiled. 
His revengeful spirit was now reconciled. His bitter 
passions had feasted themselves on his already perfected 
retaliation. He saw glorious reward for his treachery — 
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and hopeless confusion to the black ingratitude which 
had called down this more glorious vengeance. He saw 
himself advanced for his perfidy — and the cause of liberty 
stricken here, to the heart, with a Brutus like virtue, by 
one who had felt proudly and fought bravely for it — but 
who gloried more than all in the hellish satisfaction with 
which he inflicted the blow. " I will bid you farewell 
tomorrow," said he, turning his kindling eyes towards 
the mountains, as these thoughts hurried through his 
bosom — " but I will leave a new standard to wave over 
your forests and waters." 

It was now night — and again the lonely dwelling 
without the posts, which I have mentioned, became the 
scene of secret movements. The British officer was now 
alone in the same secluded apartment, where he had pass- 
ed the preceding night in busy and trying duties. The 
appearance of the room had changed essentially. The 
table was swept of its contents, and a few burnt frag- 
ments of paper were scattered upon the ashes. There 
was no fire — and a solitary lamp shed a feeble light from 
the hearth where it stood, against the walls, where it 
flickered and flared as the wind stirred the flame. The 
officer was now muffled in his surtout, so that his dress 
was hidden as before under the covering it aflbrded. 
He seemed like one prepared for travel, but waiting the 
arrival of something before his departure. As, with mea- 
sured steps, and in thoughtful mood, he paced the floor, 
he sometimes appeared to recollect himself— and would 
stop, and listen, as though he were expecting the sudden 
approach of another. He then resumed his tread. But 
every succeeding pause became longer, and accompanied 
with an expression of anxiety which argued a delay in 
the e^cpected person, that could not be accounted for, as 
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well as apprehension in the mind of the listener. At 
lengthy finding there was no sound to be heard in the 
dreary stillness, his own footfall became wearisome, and 
he seated himself at the table, and clasping his hands 
wearily before him, gazed with much earnestness upon a 
beautiful and brilliant ring that glittered upon his finger. 
A kind of melancholy expression went over his face as 
his full and steady eye rested on the jewel — and his in- 
telligent features brightened for a moment, as milder 
memories flowed back upon him. It was one of those 
looks that the sensitive heart sends up to the counte- 
nance, when the recollection of those things that have 
gladdened it, revisits it again — like the gentle wind that 
stirs deep fountains in their solitude. It was the look 
that plays round the fine brow, and the fine lip, when as- 
sociations that are tender and dear, are called mournfully 
from their slumbers, to hallow some of the desolate or 
desperate moments of our life. 

The youthful officer still continued to gaze upon the 
brilliant, and sometimes closed his eyes, like one lost in 
the depth of his meditations. He then drew forth a 
small tablet and busied himself in alternately turning its 
leaves, and perusing lines that seemed to command an 
unusual interest, from the long time and pensive manner 
in which he hung over them. Once, with a rapid pencil 
he traced a few words, but immediately closed its pages, 
returned it to its place, and reclined his head thoughtfully 
upon the table. His mind was still occupied with far 
and pleasing remembrances, when he was roused from 
his reverie by the trampling of a horse, and the immedi- 
ate approach of steps towards the house and then along 
the passage leading to the room in which he was seated. 
The door opened and the American commander hasti^ 
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entered, with his brow contracted to an unusual frown — 
his lips firmly compressed, and his whole mien indicative 
of suppressed passion and disappointment. ** You have 
been detained," said the other, rising suddenly — ** and I 
began to imagine some unforeseen diflficulty — but you see 
I am ready. " " But others are not, " returned his com- 
panion — " and there is an unforeseen difficulty. Fate 
seems determined to try our inventive talent as well as 
our temper, this time. 

** What has happened now ? " said the Englishman 
quickly, but with collectedness — " must we make up for 
desperate measures — or is it merely delay that startles 
you 1" — ** Both, Major, both," replied the officer — ** your 
steps must be direct and decided. The hazard must be 
run. I feel that delay in the execution of this scheme is 
worse than death. Every minute of delay is a year to 
my hurrying hopes. You cannot embark tonight — it is 
impossible that you return to New York by ship." 

" Iriipossible ! " returned the other, in astonishment — 
" But I will make it possible — I will on board this instant." 

" I would to God it were practicable, " answered his 
companion — ** I would to God it were so for you — for irf#^'^'" •'♦' 
— for the cause— but it is out of the question — the vessel 
cannot be reached in safety. " 

•* This must not be," was the reply — ** I can reach the 
ship as easily as I came from it — you speak of no new 
danger. Sir, and if there be any, I can only say, I am 
ready to face it as I can — and if it be a desperate case we 
must take desperate measures to meet it." " Such was 
the remedy. Sir, I was about to propose, and which I must 
eventually urge upon you," returned the other — ** the 
case is desperate, as there is no boat to put off, and the 
measure must now be desperate, as you must return to 
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the British posts by land. You will perceive the absolute 
necessity of this step when I inform you that in seeking 
for and arranging the means to convey you on board, I 
was told that the ship had dropped down the river so far 
that the boatmen now utterly refuse to row to her moor- 
ings. Some of our cannon were drawn to the shore and 
brought to bear upon her — and she was thus compelled to 
shifl her position. Of this movement I was ignorant till it 
was too late to interpose, and now — the foul fates take their 
unstable souls ! — these men conspire with this cursed mis- 
chance, to drive us to extremities ! There is, therefore, 
but one course to be taken — and I submit to you whether 
there is room for a moment's hesitation, or a moment's 
delay. I say, on, at once — let the plot speed — and your 
departure be instant." 

The speaker fixed his restless eye for a moment on the 
person he addressed, and his frame dilated under the strug- 
gle of his imprisoned and conflicting passions, as he wait- 
ed his answer. ' • 

The young Briton needed no spur to his bravery or his 
resolves. Neither was he a person to be effectually influ- 
enced by the hasty opinions, or urgent representations of 
another, where his course was plain, and his duty pointed 
the way. His sense of that duty was superior to the loud- 
est argument. But on the present occasion there seemed 
, to be peculiar weight and meaning in the reasons he had 
i listened to, and their tendency was to give additional in- 
fluence to his own convictions. There appeared to be no 
resource open but the one solitary step which had been 
suggested. He was aware that now the plan was perfect- 
ed, to delay its execution was weakness — and worse than 
that, was impolitic and dangerous* He at once saw the 
hazard to which this unexpected issue subjected him, but 
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with a spirit that threw indignantly aside all considera- 
tions of his individual fate, he made up his heart boldly 
to encounter it. If he succeeded, it would give a bril- 
liancy to the adventurous deed, that fortune compelled 
him to undertake — if he failed, he would be supported by 
the recollection that he failed in fulfilling one of those 
desperate duties which the chance of war sometimes de- 
volves upon the most honorable as well as the boldest. 
During these reflections, his companion stood gazing in- 
tently upon the cheerless hearth, and often slowly passed 
his hand across his brow, thus throwing into deeper shade 
his harsh and varying features, he turned as the younger 
officer addressed him. 

" I believe you are in the right, General ; — it is a heavy 
chance — but I see the fitness of the course you urge upon 
me. This plan must not, shall not prove abortive ; the 
business must not end here — nor must it cool. The step, 
dark as you say it is, must be taken. I must take mea- 
sure ofj^s fair ground between us and our garrison, and 
see what a fleet horse can do in an exigency. It must 
be don€^— the case requires it, and 1 am ready to proceed." 
" Not yet, " returned the other, brightening, *« not yet, 
speedy as we must be. That dress will betray you — you 
must become half republican to keep me in countenance, 
and change this rich uniform for the' sober coat of a yeo- 
man. 

*' Never ! " was the firm and serious answer — *' I will 
return even as I came — and if I fall, I will fall in mine 
own harness. It is needless to waste words or time on 
such things. This garment will afford me ample dis- 
guise. Besides, by my pass, I am a soldier on public 
service, from this spot to our outposts. Indeed my dress 
will defy common scrutiny." 
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'* But it is against more than common scrutiny I wish 
you to guard," answered his companion. 

" Press me no further," said the other, " but let us to 
horse, and commend each other to the night." 

** Be it so, then, since so you are resolved, " returned 
his companion, as he led the way to the door — " Head- 
long and unsuspecting boy !" muttered he, " be the issue 
of this step on your own head — and as for mine, why — 
I have long since set my life upon a cast — and if it turn 
against me, I shall not be the only loser in the game " — 
and they issued together into the dim moonlight. The 
night looked favorable for their purpose. The clouds 
lay in a still and compact mass against the heavens, save 
in that part of the horizon where the " pale queene " was 
ascending. As it was, she would soon be veiled, and an 
uncertain light, at best, would then leave objects half vis- 
ible over the landscape. One full star blazed in the west, 
and was just sinking over one of the soaring summits. 
«' There is the beacon of our good fortune — se^kvere it 
smiles upon our enterprise," said the American officer, 
pointing towards the planet. " May it not prove ^poetic 
omen that good fortune still brightens over that fortress, 
while thick cloulds hangover us ?" — returned the English- 
man, doubtfully, " but you see it is gone ! " continued he, 
quickly changing his tone — ** even while we speak it is 
gone ! " 

" So sink the prospects and hopes of America ! " — said 
the other, as he turned away with a withering smile. 
** But here stand our horses and seem to chide us by their 
uneasiness — let us to their backs, for the sooner we part 
the quicker comes our meeting. I can only say good 
night, and God speed ye." They accordingly mounted, 
and the graceful Englishman, bowing with inimitable 
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ease, and in fine military style, waved his hand in parting 
salute, and immediately put his horse into a rapid gallop. 
The person he left, remained there gazing after him, till 
his form was lost in the mist of a valley into which he had 
plunged. He then turned his horse in another direction, 
and soon disappeared among the hills. 

How it sped with that young horseman and how he bore 
him on his way, it now remains to tell. The animal he 
bestrode was fleet and powerful, and went forward as 
though he was familiar with the path. There was light 
enough to bring into view the dark outline of the country 
he traversed, and to give him a vivid impression of its 
wildness and variety. Here the road wound among rocks 
and woods that clustered round and above him in every 
frowning and fantastic form which nature loves to display 
in her solitary places — and here it ran far off into plains 
where it was lost in obscurity. — Now he directed his 
rapid course into d^ip and dark ravines, and now mounted 
lody Ti^lges, where every sound that was going upon the 
night wind seemed to come up to him. Here he shot 
along its dark side, till the high land again sunk in the 
low land, and its slight-worn path again precipitated 
itself into woods and glens. Though the movement of 
the rider was too rapid for deep and calm reflections, still 
his was not a mind to remain passive ii^a situation which, 
'if not actually poetical, had still enough of the wild and 
adventurous about it to tinge it with romance. It was a 
situation calculated to produce powerful and even tumul- 
tuous excitement, in a bosom shaken by strong feelings 
and trained to grand and startling associations. It was 
one tx> make the heart throb loud, and the eye glance 
quickly. It was fitted to call up the spirits of the ima- 
gination, and to throw over those minds that have owned 
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and loved to own their peculiar influences, that spell 
which has bound them in their boyhood, and which to this 
time they had only read of, but never realized. — Upon a 
spirit constituted like that of our solitary horseman, these 
associations poured themselves with an intensity that was 
new to him. The consciousness of his situation thrilled 
to his soul — but there was a sense of the high daring — the 
hazardous nature — and the wild uncertainty of the impor- 
tant service he was engaged in, which lent a nameless 
interest to the chance, and even gave attraction to the 
danger. Sometimes the possible issue would shoot across 
his fancy — and her ready pencil sketched upon the very 
air before him, a sad picture of premature death and 
weeping friends — bright ambition expiring in its ashest — 
young glory sinking in dishonor ! Then his thoughts 
sprung to his country — beyond the seas — and for an in- 
stant he saw those that he gloried in and loved, and the 
recollection of danger vanished before the vision of an 
honorable return and a welcome of smiles and praises ! 
These momentary illusions served somewhat to beguile 
the way, but were not strong enough to dr^w the young 
soldier from his self-recollection. There was enough 
around him, to warn him, at times, that he was in the 
country of an enemy, and on a path beset with difficulties, 
and guarded by s^picion. Sometimes the lonely cry of 
the sentinel, or the stroke of a drum, as he drew near an. 
outpost, suddenly recalled his wandering attention — and 
his noble animal erected his head and pricked his ears, as 
the sound broke on the stillness, while his own heart 
beat audibly as he reined up to listen. Then, when the 
challenge was answered, and the pass word given, it seem- 
ed as though a new flood of life was poured through his 
heart, while he bounded forward on his way, and left the 
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echoes of ** all's well ! " far behind him on the wind. The 
rush of the night air by his fevered face — the undiminish- 
ed vigor of his horse — and the recollection of all he had 
thus far surmounted, served to inspire him with fresh ani- 
mation — and he looked back on every post passed, as a 
victory won. — ** Forward ! forward, bravely as you have 
done, my noble fellow,'* said he to his charger, ** and we 
will come in view of the spires, ere many hours have fol- 
lowed on reveille,^* 

Alternately exercised by feelings of such opposite ex- 
citement, he rode out the long watches of the night. The 
moon went down, and morning began to redden the east 
with her coming. The situation of the rider became more 
perilous, as he advanced, and he felt the necessity of ex- 
ercising all the self-command as well as all the caution 
that he was master of. He perceived that additional ob- 
servation was bestowed upon him at each remove. The 
examination of his credentials was more deliberate, and 
his person was more closely scanned as the morning light 
brought it into fuller survey. Still he passed forward 
without suspicion — but he became particularly sensible of 
the vigilance of his enemies, and their resoluteness in 
guarding every avenue, where approach might be antici- 
pated, or through which any impression might be made 
upon their positions above. Nor wei« the steps taken, 
or movements made by the American party along the 
banks of the Hudson merely precautionary. Scouts might 
frequently be seen traversing the country, to prevent the 
execution of schemes of depredation or secret intercourse, 
which the foe and the disaffected were not backward to 
attempt — and it often happened that something in the na- 
ture of an onset followed when the soldiers fell in with 
such marauders in their acts of *' foray." 
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So far as such movements might be called military, 
they were sometimes made from the encampment at 
North Castle, then a post of importance held by the 
Americans. A principal object of the scouting parties 
was to cut off the communication of the . North River 
post, and come down on the cowboys as they swept that 
way with their supplies. At the time I speak of, such 
excursions were common, for the occasion that demanded 
them was of daily occurrence. But I must return to my 
story. The sun was now well risen, and threw his broad 
golden light far over the landscape, gladdening the hills, 
and brightening the waters. A deep flush shot through 
the wood tops, beneath which our traveller pursued his 
lonely course, and the dewy branches shook down their 
huge glittering drops across his path, as the early wind 
began to stir among them. As he issued into open 
ground, the roadside sparkled with a thousand gems, — 
brilliant emblems, as he thought, of his prosperity and his 
fortunes ! — but like them, alas ! though he knew it not, 
they were at that moment withering and vanishing under 
an influence, stern as fate, and from which there was no 
possibility of escaping. But now, as the fresh air, ming- 
ling with the healthful exhalations of the morning, circled 
around him, and reinvigorated his lately sinking spirits — 
and when he strained his view towards the point of his 
destination, and fancied he could almost see the flag of 
his country waving in welcome to his weary coming — 
when he felt a consciousness of security stealing upon 
and gradually mastering the painful sense of danger by 
which he had been so long and so constantly exercised, 
his thoughts and feelings at once, and irresistibly concen 
trated. 

Success — the one thing be had hoped for^ and prayed 
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for — for which he had trembled alternately with fear and 
with delight — for which, life interposed, and honor and 
good fame besought in the tears that became a soldier — suc- 
cess — the only thing he now asked of Heaven — brilliant 
success sat on his helm — and spoke on his brow, and in his 
fine lip, and his eloquent eye. His heart expanded — his 
countenance lighted with the warmth of hope, and his 
very arteries in their loud pulsations, seemed like voices, 
passing the good watchword of safety from the joyous 
citadel to the outposts. Still as hill and vale were left 
behind him, his assurances grew stronger — and his doubts 
disappeared like the young dew he had but just gazed 
on — till at length, so certain was he of the vicinity of the 
British lines, all apprehension subsided, and a delightful 
calm settled upon the deep waters of his spirit. It was 
like the halcyon descending upon a mirrored sea ! 

Day had now advanced so far, and the conviction that 
toil was nearly over, and danger well nigh past, had be- 
come so effectual with our rider, that both policy and 
pleasure caused him to relax his speed ; and he travelled 
on with an ease and almost carelessness of motion, to 
which he had before been a stranger. There was even 
a gaiety mingled itself with his contemplations — and a 
beaming smile went over his face — and a flush of de- 
lighted satisfaction spread to his throbbing temples as his 
eye glanced perchance on that little gem that sparkled 
in the sunlight, and thence over the fields that lay before 
him. He saw here and there, the blue smoke of the 
husbandman's home, as it curled into the clear morning 
air — and at times he rode gently by the rude yeoman 
himself, as he went on his quick and silent way from 
house to house, casting his inquiring eyes for an instant 
on traveller and horse, and seeming to say whoever rode 
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in that direction passed not unread or unremembereJ«r 
But the hour of alarm had passed by — the hazard was 
over — there was no room for longer apprehension. 

At this moment the destiny of the adventurer was 
sealed. His dream of enchantment was broken — his 
best, last, bright hope was blasted for ever I 

It was on the borders of Tarrytown, while day was yet 
early, that he descried before him three persons, loiter- 
ing beneath the huge trees that overhung the road side. 
Their appearance was sudden, and startled him from his 
pleasing security. As he drew near, a single glance con- 
vinced liim that they were awaiting his approach ; and 
movements on their part manifested the excitement of 
uncommon and unexpected attention. There was no 
possibility of passing unquestioned, and his immediate 
determination was to dispel suspicion, by riding up to 
meet and salute them, with bold and gay demeanor. 
That they were armed was now beyond question. The 
rapid glistening of steel, as they shifted their positions 
while watching his approach — and the peculiar air of pre- 
paration among them gave token of men who had the 
means of challenging every stranger with effect, and who 
had every disposition to challenge. Their object was 
now apparent— for as our traveller reined up and address- 
ed the party with a degree of hilarity and unconcern — 
his fine countenance brightening with benevolence — and 
in a tone of eager animation bade ** God bless them," his 
bridle was seized and a polished rifle glittered at his 
side. It was a moment of terrible trial. The brave and 
fearless might blench, under it. As it was, that brave 
and fearless spirit lost its mastery. In the confusion of 
the moment its self-command was betrayed— and a few 
words placed it beyond the hope of recovery. ** Pray 
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God, my friends," said he hastily, stooping among them 
— "pray God, you are of our party!" ** We are from 
below," was the immediate answer, as they gathered 
closer round him — ** And so am I," followed on the echo 
of the words, and fixed the fate of the speaker for ever ! 
It was too late — he saw hijf error — but he saw it, as does 
the rider, who, having trusted to the goodness and gene- 
rous speed of his animal in a dark and dangerous way, 
beset with enemies, suddenly finds himself, unexpectedly 
in the midst of his foes, unarmed and unprepared, from 
the very rapidity which he had hoped might have insured 
his escape. A cold smile passed over the faces round 
him, as they exchanged glances, and as pale as death he 
obeyed the order to dismount and surrender himself to the 
custody of his captors. The hope of liberty, however, 
was not so to be given up. There is a spirit in man which 
grasps at possibilities, when certainty, with all its golden 
promises has vanished, and the chance of life is left to 
struggle with some solitary and doubtful event. If we 
cannot appeal with success to the generosity and sympa- 
thies of our fellow men, in extremities, we sometimes 
hope to bend them to our purposes, and even to bring 
them to a forgetfulness of duty, by applying ourselves to 
their interests and their passions. This is the exertion of 
despair — it is the trial which desperation makes to steal 
in by some foul and secret entrance, when every attempt 
at the citadel by the nobler avenues. of the heart has been 
turned back with indignation. 

There was but one resource, therefore, which fortune 
seemed to have left within the power of our traveller — and 
like a " soul in bale," he felt himself called to the despair- 
ing effort which it inspired. He would tempt their avarice. 

He then anqounced himself as an officer of distinction 
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— an Adjutant General in the British service, entrusted 
with business of high import — and urged the necessity 
of his immediate departure for New York. His deten- 
tion was pregnant with difficulties, and his arrival anx- 
iously awaited in the capital. This disclosure was accom- 
panied with all the eloquent expression which he could 
throw in his manner, and as he ended, he drew from his 
side a watch of splendid workmanship and material, and 
held it broad in his hand before his attentive listeners- 
They gazed on it coldly as they leaned upon their bright 
rifles — " Put me to horse, instantly," said he, " and this 
shall be yours — nay more," continued he with vehe- 
mence, as he observed them shake their heads in disdain 
at his offers — " this, and this," drawing handfuls of gold 
from his pockets — " even this — and ten times the- 
amount shall be yours, only let me once more put spurs 
to my horse — nay — answer me — take it — with the prom- 
ise of my country for thousands more,' — you cannot hesi- 
tate." But they did hesitate — they did more — they stood 
firm. The trinket and the gold still lay in the outspread 
hands of the prisoner — untouched and hardly looked 
upon. The eyes of his guards were glancing upon each 
other. There was no need of words, where there was 
so much of more than Castilian integrity. ** Put up your 
gold," said one of those soldiers, ''it may find a better 
market — we have no want of it here — you have taken 
from our country half the joys it would purchase — and as 
for luxuries, we have none — put up your gold — and keep 
your watch for your high company over the water—- we 
keep time by the sun." 

Astonished and confounded, again he held forth the 
heap of coin. The mass glittered in the sunshine, but it 
could not dazzle the plain undaunted soldiers who sur-i 
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rounded him. " But ye shall live to your hearts' content 
— ye shall have fortunes and honors with us — ye shall 
have everything ye wish for — only put me to that good 
Uack charger, and bid me God speed. Do ye hold back ! 
— why can ye hesitate ! " — ** It is in vain," said he who 
had last spoken, with a wave of his hand — ** look ye, sir ! 
— this ground we stand on here, is our country. We 
must not betray it. That you should want to escape 
from us, is well enough — but you have mistaken your 
men — and as for fortunes and honors, our honor must be 
to remain honest soldiers — and we are willing to go along 
with the fortunes of our land — you will please to follow." 
" This good black horse must come within the bars," 
said one of the party, as he led the animal forward, and 
commanded his rider once more to pass in. He was ac- 
cordingly conducted so far within the thicket, that the 
presence of the soldiers as well as all their movements 
were skreened from observation. The unfortunate pris- 
oner remained silent and passive in the hands of his cap- 
tors, and while they exchanged their short and half-sup- 
pressed sentiments in his hearing, preparatory to their 
search, and during the operation, their gay and reckless 
innuendoes struck upon his mind with a sense of pain and 
anguish that was almost insupportable. It was a feeling 
allied to that which a spirit of extreme sensibility endures 
when subjected to the harsh rude trials, of b^ world that 
laughs at and mocks it alike in its hours of fine elevation, 
and harrowing depression — like that by which high feel- 
ing is tortured when it comes in contact with the cold, 
paralyzing severities of life, in the shape of unrelenting 
duty, which knows nothing of sympathy, and mere force 
which despises the thought of a sensitive mind or a suffer- 
ing heart, 
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'* This looks like playing our cards to some eiJect," 
said one of the party to his companions — as the hopeless 
gentleman stood waiting the orders of his enemies. 
" Yes," said the other, ** it looks like to turn out a fortu- 
nate game enough — though our comrade who stood 
sentry must have the honor of winning it — but I told ye," 
continued he, laying his hand on the shoulder of the 
other — " it was best to keep one rifle upright, for fear of 
what might ride within its range." " Nay," said the third, 
who had not yet spoken, " if you think this has anything 
to do with the matter of the cards I say it counts one most 
capitally ; and if our good dame's morning milk and an 
early hour send such prisoners to our care, I should say 
our scouts are more profitable than all the battles we are 
like to fight. So, Sir, with your leave I will divest you of 
this garment." 

" It was a surrender without conditions^-our right to 
plunder is unquestionable," said the other, '* but discovery 
comes hard, I think." " This trump settles the game ! " 
cried the first, as he ended the search and held up a 
package of letters, which he had drawn from the silk 
stocking of the unfortunate captive. ** Now then, you 
have all," said he, as he folded his arms calmly before 
those he addressed, and looked on them with a steady eye, 
but a blenched cheek, ** all, as God is true — the treason 
is out — now lead forward." 

During the conversation that had passed between the 
soldiers, our young prisoner had stood in a state of com- 
plete subjection before them, apparently lost equally to 
his misfortune and himself; and it was not till the dis- 
covery of the secreted papers, and the consequent excla- 
mation, that he was sufficiently recalled to himself to 
pass particular attention upon the liberties taken with his 
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person. So completely was be overwhelmed by tbe 
misery of his sudden fate that he remained insensible to 
events, the bare consideration of which, a few moments 
before, would have carried to his mind confusion and 
alarm. To describe the sensations that hurried through 
his bosom, the recollections that rushed over him, and 
the fearful, terrible anticipations that rose up in those 
troubled moments ; to describe the abandonment of feel- 
ing with which he stood there — the pale, helpless being 
of crushed hopes and ruined life, is more than can be 
told, or if told can never be conceived of. 

The search had been satisfactory and severe. The 
generous, brave demeanor of the young captive impress- 
ed his foes with a respect and regard that insensibly 
glided into compassion as they gazed on him. When 
he found himself in their custody without hope of escape, 
or prospect of averting his destiny, his manner became 
that of an ardent mind, reduced to complete surrender 
under the failure of every honorable resource. Insult, 
therefore, was as far as injury from the hearts and lips of 
those who detained him ; and if, in the performance and 
prosecution of their duty, their language manifested an 
exhilaration with their good fortune, every word address- 
ed to the subject of their interest was uttered in kind- 
ness, and the firm but respectful tone of generous and 
high minded enemies. 

Having accomplished their object, the prisoner was led 
out and ordered to mount his horse. He was permitted 
to ride a short distance ahead of Jiis keepers. Slowly and 
despondingly he passed on. flis head dropped on his 
breast, and'deep and stirring thoughts were busy in his 
rankling and agitated bosom. With fixed eyes and a 
heaving heart, he rode forward and pondered upon his fate* 
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It was written in letters of blood before him. He thought 
of his present condition — there was no retreat. He 
thoaght upon the future — there was no relief in the dark 
picture of his coming days. Few they were to be, and 
he felt they would be but few. There was no hope of 
lengthening them out beyond the common period of a 
felon's probation. Possibility fled before the discovery 
of his person and his title — and the black blank of life 
spread out before him with a terror next to that of anni- 
hilation. As he rode, the big cold sweat streamed dowD 
his pallid face, exhibiting terrible proof of a tried but 
still a proud spirit. As he faintingly wiped it from his 
brow, the deep working of his imagination would drive it 
again to his countenance in large drops to tell how much 
he suffered, and how fearfully he looked forward. The 
lone abstraction of the unfortunate prisoner was not broken 
in upon by his guard — and it was a striking mark of the 
unqualified respect which true greatness, and fair honor, 
whether in prosperity or trouble, is invariably sure to in- 
spire, to see this young, gallant, but hopeless personage, 
left to the unobstructed indulgence of his solitary reflec- 
tions at such an instant when his capture was of the ut- 
most moment, and his escape from his guard wouli^ have 
been of disastrous consequence to the cause and country 
which they had so faithfully and so fortunately served. 

The prisoner himself spake not a word. He merely 
took the short and simple directions of the scouts, 
and bent his slow sad steps towards the outpost, where 
he was told he was to be surrendered to the commander 
of their parties. On receiving this information his recol- 
lection seemed to return — and an expression of momen- 
tary satisfaction seemed to brighten his face — but it in- 
Btantly subsided, and he only begged them to hasten 
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forward, and deliver him as soon as might be, to his fate 
.—while the mild, conciliating air with which he received 
directicMis and submitted his few requests, together with 
the dignified and martial bearing which distinguished him 
when roused from his searching and desolating thoughts 
to his immediate situation, impressed his brave compan- 
ions still more favorably as to his rank and importance 
in the service to which he was attached. 

As he was mounted, and his guard on foot, their 
progress was naturally slow. To him it was tedious — 
and seemed to be interminable. In addition to this evil, 
it became necessary to take a desolate and unfrequented 
path, to reach their position undiscovered and unsuspect- 
ed: — and as they wound their wild and solitary way among 
the low hills, and through the still untrodden woods, the 
low voices of his guard now rising to the tone of confiden- 
tial security, and now sinking to a precautionary whisper, 
convinced him that the charge as well as the disposition 
of his person was matter of high moment among them. 
The dry leaves rustled round him as his horse trod 
through the tangled way, and now they showered about 
liim from the sighing and changing trees, 

FalliDg like Hope's fair blossoms to the earth. 

The party now issued into clear ground — and from 
the movements of his guards, who suddenly advanced 
jQrpm behind him to his side, and the free and unsup- 
pressed tones in which they conferred together, our pri- 
soner deemed that they were in the vicinity of the post, 
where he was to be surrendered. Nor was he mistaken, 
for in a few moments one of the scouts went rapidly 
forward, as they were ascending a small mound, and dis- 
appeared below the brow of the hill. As they rose, he 
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again joined them, and they were now in full view of the 
position to which they were hastening. Urging forwar4 
with all the speed they could command, they soon entered 
the lines with their prisoner. He was immediately dis- 
mounted and quietly conducted into the presence of the 
general officer. He entered with the firm step of a 
soldier, and his changed though still collected counte- 
nance alone manifested signs of disquiet. It was not 
possible for such a spirit to conceal such powerful feel- 
ings. The story, however, was soon told by his captors : 
— he had been taken as a spy, and as such he now stood 
before their superior, to abide his decision and disposal. 
This said, he was left alone with the commander of the 
post. 

It was at this moment, that the recollection of his 
companion in treachery and the thought of his inevitable 
fate, should he remain unapprised of his arrest, rushed 
upon the prisoner. He must be saved ! — and it must be 
a desperate effort to rescue him. It is enough to say, that 
by unequalled artifice, operating with the singular secu- 
rity of his unsuspecting enemy, he succeeded ; and that 
upon full and unhesitating confession made, at last, be- 
fore the leader of the scouting parties, the same confes- 
sion, together with the circumstances of his capture, were 
laid before the commander in chief, and the unfortunate 
Englishman was ordered into strict custody, to await his 
destiny under the stern rules of war. Left to himself, his 
ardent and sensitive mind concentrated itself upon his 
forlorn condition. In the utter silence of his imprison- 
ment, fancy went to and fro, arrayed in all her tender and 
terrific colors. Home — friends — and honor — suspense, 
death, and ignominy passed in palpable personification 
jl^fore him, until his sou) heaved Uke the troubled deep, 
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when the storm is on it in power, and the light of heaven 
is withdrawn for ever ! 

In this peopled solitude — this fearful stillness, we shall 
leave him till the voice of martial justice called him to his 
last trial. We return to him, whom our prisoner might 
well regard as the author of his fate, and who was now wait" 
ing the issue of his treasonous purposes, in the strong 
post which he had already devoted as the first sacrifice to 
his unrelenting spirit. It was nearly night. The day 
had set goldenly ; and its last beams blazed on the sum- 
mits that soared round the fortress, and faintly tinged the 
tall staff from which floated the beautiful ensign of liberty 
with its stars and bands. The waters blushed in the 
calm reflection of the glowing hills, while in the deep 
shadow of the highlands they lay dark as futurity. 
On that midnight shadow the lowering eye of the com- 
mander rested. His spirit found something congenial in 
the murky silence and frowning blackness that centred 
there. The mild beauties of that scene — the kindling 
glories of the hills and waters had no charms for a heart 
like his. It was lost to the charities of life — how could 
it find delight in the kindness of nature ! — It was aban- 
doned to the gloomy reveries of revenge — what could it 
not find in that dim deep shadow to revel i i ! 

The triumph was now almost at hand — there was but 
one step more, and it was done. The perfidy was then 
developed — the crime then rose to the importance of 
completion. His heaving bosom felt still a small void — 
but it was fast filling up — and he gloried as he thought 
how soon 

— the head and front of his offending 

would be unveiled to his confused and astonished coun- 
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try. At such a fervid moment he rose flushed and agi- 
tated from his seat, and strode through his low apart- 
ment in the height of his n(^alicious satisfaction, while a 
grim smile went over his face, already kindling with 
the glow of perfected hopes, and perfected revenge* 
Darkness stole into the room — and still he trod the floor 
unconscious of the lapse of time ; and in his excited fan- 
cy he already saw his companion in this dangerous ha- 
zard, bounding happily away in the exulting buoyancy of 
hope and delight, and entering the garrison of his friends 
swelling with the important tidings of his mission. Full 
of these high fancies, he at last seated himself at a small, 
window that looked out upon the deep Hudson, that now 
lay below him in stillness and indistinctness. It was a 
beautiful night. He looked upon the glancing bayonets, 
as the sentinels went their weary rounds upon the ram- 
parts — and upon the flag as it lay lifeless upon the staff. 
It was indeed a scene ill suited to a state like his— of 
wild and tumultuous passion. " A few hours," muttered 
he to himself, '* a few hours — and all this fair scene shall 
be changed. These waters shall be broken and ploughed 
by the boats of hostile ships, and these heights shall be 
echoing to strange sounds. The fortress of which they 
are so proud, and where they feel so safe, shall ring to the 
cries of a glad enemy, and they shall find a foe here at 
their sides, before they are aware that friends are gone. 
il This very heart of their hopes shall be reached — and it 

'^ shall bleed to its core. Ay, — sound on," cried he, as 

the lone bugle wound its beautiful note, till hill and val- 
ley echoed to the summons — ** a few hours, and the hoarse 
trumpet shall drown your fair voice in its roar, till an 
armed host is round this wretched peqple, and their white 
hearts are confounded." The moon was now rising full 
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and unclouded abo?e the higlilands, and its beams fell up- 
on the stroDg hold in calm and brilliant beauty. As she 
came up, a slight breeze began to move among the hills, 
and to stir the huge folds of the ensign that hung over 
the walls, till its broad stripes floated out lazily on the 
night air. A dismal smile sent over his face. '' Another 
night," said he, ** shall see another banner in your place, 
and that shall be torn to steep in the wounds of those 
that fall beneath it. Those stars must come down — and 
they shall come down. I have no love of them — they 
have been evil ones to me. But ye shall no longer augur 
desperately of me. Ye shall light me this once to victo- 
ry at least — and in that ye shall see the fulfilment of my 
own destiny and the ruin of this a^ursed land." '' All's 
well ! " went round the ramparts. He listened. '* Yes," 
cried he, " it is well now — but it shall not be so long — it 
shall be either the better or the worse ere many 
hours, or my arm shall be palsied, or my reason lost. 
There shall be another watchword upon these rocks 
— and though they are among the mountains they shall 
not remain in such proud security if my hate can keep 
pace with my faith. Yes — yes — I have ye in my hands, 
and ye shall find I know how sweet it is to be ungrate- 
ful." Such was the course of thought, now mounting in- 
to soliloquy, and now dying into the sullen murmur of 
discontent, as it alternately agitated the bosom of the 
speaker. He at length became silent ; but the evervary- 
ing motion of his lips would have convinced the beholder 
that his feelings were exercised by unholy as well as un- 
usual excitement. He gazed out, beneath his contracted 
browsj upo I the unbroken expanse of the river. As the 
long moon-beam stretched far over the waters, even to 
the foot of the embattled rock below him, he thought 
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he could discern in its bright flickering line an object 
moving upon their surface. It was so still that he could 
soon hear the noise of oars as they regularly dipped into 
the sparkling tide — and in a few moments he could easily 
discern a boat rapidly making its way to land, and just 
disappearing under one of the bold projections of the 
shore. 

He rose, and paced the apartment with unequal steps, 
stopping frequently to listen, and sometimes approaching 
even to the door in his anxiety. But there was short time 
for his foreboding, good or bad. Some one was heard 
advancing in haste, and a soldier entered, presented a 
carefully sealed note, and was about retiring. But the 
eye of his master was Quicker than his steps ; and ere the 
subaltern had reached the door, the wary traitor had caught 
the import of the letter, and exclaimed in confusion, '* Stay! 
man the barge instantly — death if you delay — fly !" Then 
lowerintj his voice and mutterintj to himself as the man 
retired, ** This looks like danger — perdition rest upon it, 
it will be a failure ! — taken — captured — so near home 
too ! — fool — madman ! — why didn't he spring in spite of 
their bullets ? the chance was a good one ! — Folly — folly 
— this is desperate indeed," continued he, as he hurry- 
ingly thrust his pistols into his bosom, and threw his 
cloak about his shoulders — " but one bold step must save 
me and save all " — as he stood at the entrance of the 
apartment, he hesitated. '* Nay — she must find her way 
to me — as my wife she will be protected — as a woman, 
at least, she will be safe — and these small coins," mur- 
mured he, as his eye fell on some few paltry pieces, 
'* these may not be left behind " — as he spoke, he swept 
them from the table to his pocket, and drawing his bea- 
ver low over his brow, departed with hasty steps. — Muf- 
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fled in his cloak, he passed within the shadow of the 
tents, and sprung along the steep path that led to the 
rocks below, where the barge was already in waiting. 
His motions betrayed the state of his conscience, and he 
seemed himself to have forgotten he was commander 
there, in the stern consciousness of his traitorous de- 
signs. Arrived at the water's edge, he leaped on board 
the boat, and ordered the oarsmen to pull down the river, 
at the top of their strength. It was but short time, be- 
fore the post he had deserted faded in obscurity, and the 
gleam of bayonets along its ramparts was lost in the mist 
as it curled up from the river. The boatmen, continuing 
to ply their oars with diligence, soon bore their freight of 
treason beyond the immediate scene of danger, and by 
the time the Commander in Chief entered the garrison 
he had fled from in terror, the object of his signal indig- 
nation was within full view of the British ship, from 
which the unfortunate young Englishman had debarked 
to meet his ruin. In another moment he was alongside, 
and upon deck — upon the gun-deck of his country's ene- 
my — an outcast and a deserter ! Flushed with the suc- 
cess of his escape, he declared himself a renegade, to his 
bargemen, and held forth promise of splendid reward, 
would they join him in his defection. But the same un- 
tainted virtue whiph their noble countrymen had so re- 
cently displayed on the outpost^, before the tempting 
oflers of foreign gold, again manifested itself in these he- 
roic fellows, even in the very grasp of their foes, when 
brilliant hopes of aggrandizement were whispered them, 
and their commander by his example first taught them 
how to be traitors! They spurned his promises, and 
trampled on his oflers ; and ere the unrighteous proposal 
was repeated, they left him with a stinging rebuke, to 
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direct their way to the highlands in the nnserahle host, 
to which his magnanimoas spirit commended them. The 
harge in which he had effected hi& escape, he retained 
for the pittance it might somewhere command ef the gold 
of his idolatry. The ship then flang out her topsails, and 
ere the moon was down,, she was anchored be^re the 
metropolis, and the prize she bore was transferred to the 
garrison, to glitter in and glorify the ranks of the op- 
pressor. 

We now return to our unfortunate captive. The wise 
and the brave had sat in judgment upon him. His case 
had been the subject of high and deliberate and affecting 
consideration. The circumstances of hfs capture-^his 
unqualified confessions — his earnest, though dignified re- 
quests, had been maturely but sternly weighed. The 
nobleness of his nature, the lofly disinterestedness of his 
demeanor, the winning amenity of his manners, the nn^ 
portance of his rank, were all appreciated as they should 
be by soldiers — tried soldiers — when sitting under the 
severe sanctions of a war-council. When they issued 
from that council, the desolate doom of the prisoner was 
irrevocably fixed. He was to die. Before another sun 
should go down, his ties on earth were to be severed. 
Meanwhile the subject of this melancholy decision was 
awaiting the result with all the calm and elevated feel- 
ings of a generous and undaunted soldier. He was igno- 
rant of what might be the issue ; but his knowledge of 
the rules of war led him so far to anticipate it, that he 
had in some degree become reconciled to his probable 
doom, from the very hopelessness of escaping from it. 
The agitation consequent upon the suddenness of his ar* 
rest, had subsided ; and though his saddened mind re- 
verted again and agaia to the scenes an.d associatipns. ^(^ 
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have seen him cling to from the beginning, yet there was 
less poignancy in his recollections, and less acuteness in 
the trialt of his high and masculine sensibilities. The 
thought of death was a vain thought to him. He was 
prepared to meet it, in every honorable shape, in which 
a soldier expects and hopes sometime to meet it. It was 
the stigma upon his fame — the memory he should leave 
with man, that preyed upon his soul. It was this that 
paled his cheek, and dewed his brow — it was this made 
his heart beat till he could hear it, in his solitude. If 
sometimes his sad, glistening e^e rested again on that 
precious gem, which before had absorbed, as it seemed, 
his very life, the kindest and bravest heart would spare 
him there, if a tear was seen to drop upon it ; and the 
thought, possibly, of sacred and devoted passion — of long 
and holy love, with all its blessed hopes, and all its deso- 
late bereavements, would accompany it as it fell, and hal- 
low it for ever. 

There was yet one consolation that bore up the prison- 
er, even when he thought upon the memory he should 
bequeath to the world and to posterity. He hoped and 
trusted that he should meet an honorable death, and that 
his country would never blush at his epitaph. He had 
asked — he had besought, with a bursting heart, that if 
he must die, he might die like a man of honor. He had 
addressed the American chieftain, in proud petition, for 
this last, little boon of the condemned soldier. He had 
addressed him in all the beautiful eloquence of his lofty 
mind, urged by a heart almost breaking in the intensity 
of its emotions. Need it be said that he roused all the 
sympathies of a bosom, kindling with godlike purposes, 
and alive to every heavenly charity that can sanctify our 
nature 1 Can it be said that the heart he appealed to 
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would not have bid him God speedy evea with a fatfaer^» 
blessings to the arms of his countrj and hia^ome, did 
that heart beat alone for himself, or did the ime of the 
victim involve only the single destinj of that great and 
devoted being ? But there were stern duties arrayed 
against the kind spirit of forbearance and forgiveness. 
The voice of his suffering land was imperious with him 
who guarded her in council , and led her in battle. That 
voice now called for justice, and demanded that the crisis 
should not be forgotten. It was the cry of Liberty, and 
the sacrifice must not be withheld ; it was the summons 
of Justice, and his death must accord with the crime of 
which the prisoner stood convicted. 

During the days of his confinement, not a murmur 
escaped the captive, in the presence of his guard. 
A dignified composure distinguished his deportment — 
and the serenity of his mind was depicted in the tranquilli- 
ty of his countenance. The last hours of his solitude were 
employed in those holy oflBces which friendship claims 
of us when the sands of life are running low. There 
were a few words to be said — a few prayers to be uttered 
for those who were now dreaming of him on his path to 
glory. There were a few sad, sacred words to be breathed 
to a fond mother — to sisters that loved him — to some, per- 
haps, for whose sake alone life was yet desirable, and to 
whose bosom he would now, as a last duty to himself, 
commit the reputation that was dearer to him than the 
air of Heaven. 

It was in the midst of this latest and holiest occupation* 
that the prisoner was interrupted by the entrance of the 
guard officer. He came to announce the hour of execu- 
tion. The young soldier looked up hastily from his 
paper. His eyes were fixed a moment upon his visitor — 
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than slowly fell again — ^and he passed hiJrhand across his 
brow, without betraying the least emotion — " Is it indeed 
so soon V said he — ** then I must hasten." He finish- 
ed the letter in perfect calmness, and having made all the 
little arrangements that he had anticipated, previous to 
the important event, he declared to the officer his readi- 
ness to attend him at the moment of his summons. He 
was then left once more alone. 

Firm in the belief that he was now to die like a soldier, 
he felt the weight of his misfortune passing from his 
spirit. As he was relieved of this iron load, an unnatu- 
ral elasticity seemed to be imparted to his bosom. His 
heart beat almost to suffocation, and the tumultuous mo- 
tion of that fountain of his system, certainly manifested 
an extraordinary degree of excitement. His last wish 
had been granted — his last hope was about to be re- 
alized — he was to find an honorable grave ! Even that 
was enough to be thankful for ! A few years, at best, and 
the same destiny would be his. *' The pang," thought 
he, *' is but the common one that man is heir to — 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin — 

And if my young existence must be thus hastily sealed, 
thus severed for ever, let fate do her worst, and finish her 
work with speed " — and he paced the apartment with an 
unfaltering step, and a lofly and unbending air. 

The silence that had been observed by the commander 
in chief towards the respectful but ardent solicitations of 
the prisoner had led him to augur favorably of his suc- 
cess. His requests had not, indeed, passed unheeded — 
they had sunk deep^they had touched the finest and 
tenderest chords that ever vibrate in the bosom of virtue 
and bravery — they had appealed to the master feeling of 
a great heart — and they wrought upon it with a living 
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power ! The sdlicitation was listened to with a deepening 
interest — but that noble delicacy that actuates and ani- 
mates none but elevated minds, forbade the answer. To 
grant the prayer was impossible — such was the iron law of 
those' who came up to battle — to deny it, was a sorrowful 
duty ; and it was equally a trial to the soul of a generous 
enemy to throw back a solitary denial, or to wound the 
spirit of a devoted prisoner by recapitulating the story of 
his dishonor in justification of his sentence. It was or- 
dained, therefore, that he should remain in ignorance of 
his doom. From that very uncertainty, the unfortunate 
victim was now drawing his last and only consolation. 
The guard officer had now returned to accompany him 
forth, and we shall leave them together while we join the 
scene of preparation in which the spy was so soon to be- 
come conspicuous. 

It was deep in the afternoon, when shadows threw 
themselves loncj over the earth, and the sun was about 
to sink into a thick dull mass of clouds, when move- 
ments preparatory to the execution, began to manifest 
themselves within the post. There was hurrying to and 
fro along the lines — and sad faces went by continually, 
and downcast looks were seen there — and every counte- 
nance w^ore the livery of deep and sorrowful feeling. It 
was evident that somethinor mournful was about to tran- 
spire. The soldiers paced along the esplanade with low 
words and rapid steps — and now and then a tear might 
be Seen to glisten — it was but for a moment — in the eye 
of the veteran. A large detachment of troops was para- 
ded, and many of the general officers were already on 
horseback. Great multitudes of people flocked in to 
witness the melancholy spectacle — but a wide silence 
pervaded the immense collection. With slow and strug- 
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gling steps th<; confused and intermingled crowd of citi* 
zens and soldiers bent their way towards the appointed 
place, JQSt beneath the brow of a green hill that sloped 
towards the river. There, clustered around the dim spot 
devoted to destruction, or sauntering over the adjacent 
ground, they awaited the approach of the unhappy victim. 
When the prisoner was led out, each arm locked in 
that of a subaltern, his step was uncommonly firm, and 
his expression unusually calm, and even exhilarated. 
The eloquent blood glowed to his temples, and a bright 
smile of satisfaction beamed from his countenance on all 
whom he recognized. The thought of death was dealing 
powerfully but kindly with him ; for he saw that an ho- 
norable end was to be his — that his dying prayer was 
about to be granted. He thought — and the reflection sent 
yet new vigor into his throbbing arteries — he thought that 
he saw some pledge of a kind and heroic memory in the 
sympathy that was breaking all around him, in the gaze 
of admiration that was fixed upon him, in the tearful eye,, 
the agitated countenance, the respectful salutation, the 
sad farewell, and the low suppressed murmur as he passed 
on, as though something went by which it was sacrilege 
to disturb in its course through the thronging multitude. 
He saw the high tribute that was paid to his fortitude, in 
the silent look with which he was regarded ; and he felt 
that his premature fate was not unwept even by his foes. 
Buoyed up by these lively demonstrations of feeling, he 
fancied himself a martyr in the cause he had undertaken 
to advance, and pressed forward with mounting emotions, 
as though in haste to seal his pilgrimage here, and com- 
mence the stainless career of his future fame. ** The re- 
port,'' thought he, ** that lays me low, will send forth an 
eQho that ^hall never die." 
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The detachment, with their prisoner, had now reached 
the summit of the hill, and came suddenly in view of the 
ground which had been set apart for this distressing oc- 
casion. It was occupied by a gallows ! With the rapidity 
of light every eye was turned upon the victim. His was 
fixed in frenzy on the dismal object that rose portentously 
out of the multitude. He spake not a word — some pow- 
erful, rending emotion had taken possession of his burst- 
ing bosom. His hand flew to his heart — one look of 
anguish passed like a shadow over his face, and he fell 
lifeless into the arms of his guards. There was no voice 
heard in that immense crowd — but a confused trampling, 
as of a vast concourse of people when they are rushing 
together. 

******* 

The clouds had now cleared off from the horizon, and 
the sun was about going down, when the last rites were 
performed over the departed soldier. There was no 
pomp, or noisc^ or show. A small escort of troops march- 
ed quickly over the gravel, and stood before the door of the 
stone building from which the remains were to be carried. 
A single drum beat out a hollow note at distinct intervals, 
and the fife sung sharp and mournfully. The coffin 
was at length borne out ,' and with slow step, inverted 
bayonets, and downward eyes, the procession moved on. 
Many who cared not to join, stood behind in silent con- 
templation ; and many, out of idle curiosity, lingered 
round, scarcely knowing why they were there. Behind 
some low, white, desolate buildings, which would scarcely 
shelter it from the storms of winter, the solitary grave 
was dug. Round this the soldiers crowded in silence. 
On either side they leaned upon their muskets, and hardly 
a breath was heard, as the book of prayer was opened, 
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and the fervent supplication went up to Heaven. The 
scene was singularly impressive. Immediately round the 
grave, in the rear of the soldiers, some stood wrapped in 
gloomy attention ; others, still behind, were seen eagerly 
gazing over the shoulders of those who had closed up 
before them. Every cap was off, and every eye fixed. 
Still beyond, the sick were seen peeping out of the half- 
opened door ; and women and boys stood, with arms 
crossed upon their bosoms, before the miserable huts from 
which they had just issued. There, there was no moving 
— no noise — no roving of the looks — all were bent upon 
the speaker, who stood on the brink of the cold grave, 
with his eye raised in adjuration to Heaven, and calling 
on the Father of Spirits with an eloquence so full, so 
powerful, so commanding, that his very soul seemed to 
mount up with his words. He ended. Then came the 
hurrying of the ceremony. At the quick command of 
the officer, the coffin was lowered — the guns were brought 
down — the steel rung — and in a moment it glittered again 
in the last sun-beam. At a word, the death-volley was 
fired off in the air — another followed — and then another 
— and the last was discharged into the grave. It was all 
over — the smoke curled slowly among the wet gravel, and 
settled down upon the coffin — 'twas the war-smoke em- 
balming the soldier ! The drum beat merrily — and the 
files wheeled into the lines, just as the sun went down in 

his glory. 

******* 

How it fared with the traitor,- can be told in a few 
words. He won high place in the ranks to which he 
came covered with the leprosy of his treason. He was 
received with open arms by an enemy to whom he brought 
undaunted courage leagued with unprincipled hate. If 
it was honor to hold distinguished place in any service, 
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while his very life was tainted with the worst contamina- 
tion that can stain it — the contamination of a betrayer of 
his land, then he had honor, high and glorious. If it was 
happiness to live in all the splendor of existence, while 
his memory, like the felons of old, who, while living, 
were chained to the dead, was doomed to linger only on 
events that colored all his magnificence with guilt, and 
tortured his heart, if he had any, with the worst torments 
that can fall on man, the torments of a harrowed con- 
science, then he had happiness, unequalled and unquali- 
fied. For a season he walked in a foreign clime, covered 
with the stars and badges that had been purchased by the 
gold of defection and revenge. For a season his way, 
perhaps, was bright with honors, adulation, smiles, per- 
chance with giddy joy, attendant on a giddy elevation. 
He saw sunshine in faces that passed him in the day, but 
his heart was frowned upon through the long night. For 
a season the music of flattery lulled him into forgetfulness, 
while he walked in the crowded mart, among the children 
of men ; but solitude woke upon his car the far voices of 
conscience — the tale of a betrayed country was loiid in 
the night-watches, and his dreams were peopled with the 
phantoms of a soul lost to truth on earth, and despairing 
of forgiveness in Heaven. He sunk in silence to his pil- 
low, and died, an old man, in the stillness of his chamber 
— but there was a summons ringing through the ruins of 
his soul that the world knew not of — there were voices 
round his head that his friends heard not — there were 
forms hovering there that his attendants saw not. Misery 
and everlasting wo pressed their iron hands upon his 
brow, and he yielded up his life in the torments of a being 
without even the hope of annihilation to smooth his 
pillow. 
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As the Stranger ceased^ I rose from my recumbent 
posture, and turned towards him. His head was inclin- 
ed, as though he was in deep slumber~*and the brim 
of his huge hat almost rested on his bosom* 

" It was a sad matter, that treason," said I. 

" I am thinking so," said he, erecting himself, till the 
moonlight fell upon his sombre features— ^and again he 
sunk into silence. 

** A most inconceivable fellow — an unaccountable be- 
ing," thought I — "he comes in rather too questionable a 
shape for me " — and I was determined to be out of his 
way. His stories had indeed interested, but they had also 
saddened me. Besides, the night had far advanced, and 
a chill was creeping over me. I therefore rose, and mus- 
tered myself, preparatory to seeking the cabin. 

'* You are for the pillow, and your slumbers," said 
he, as I passed him — *' for my own part, as the night has 
glided on thus far, I will even keep the remainder. 
Moreover, I would say in parting, as you are a young 
man wondrously given to the marvellous, should you 
.. ever be dying for a story, or ever soar so high in your 
excursions, as certain cloudy fortifications we are coming 
abreast of, I will engage to let you into the secret of some 
romantic matters which trans]Nred beforetheflood— of all 
which I had personal knowledge." 

I answered unconsciously in a sort of windy whistle. 
** This must inevitably be the Wandering Jew," thought 
I — "any way, whether he has lived for ever or not, Vander- 
decker was nothing to him — and he beats Methuselah all 
out " — as I had now sided along to the cabin door, I felt 
brave, and said at random — " you were quite venerable, 
then, at the Revolution." 

*' Do you doubt my antiquity ? " said he sharply, *' I 
8 
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tell you I am as ancient as anything in England — and an 
Englishman dates beyond Adam." 

" 'Fore God ! " said I, at a venture, " on what do you 
live — and what is your occupation in the craggy eyrie 
you speak of ? " *' Live upon ! " returned he grimly — 
'" I take the Reviews — read German stories, and tell 
particularly long ones of my own." 

There was one step more. " In the name of Jove who 
are you ? " said I desperately, as I sunk one step into 
the gangway. 

" In the name of Jove then," said he, stooping towards 
me and lowering his voice to a still deeper tone, " I am 
the Deathless Dutchman — the indisputable original of 
the Little Man in Black from time immemorial — the ever- 
lasting forefather of all old manuscripts and godless black- 
letter chronicles that were ever left by questionabler look- 
ing characters in ancient garret or venerable village, as a 
sort of convenient legacy for stray authors, whose inven- 
tion is weaker than their propensity to imitate ; for, since 
the glorious days of the Salmagundi, in whose service, 
though something metamorphosed from this my veritable 
appearance, I was nevertheless honored as beseemeth, I 
have been, at some melancholy periods at the bidding of 
some scores of foolish fellows who have successively 
pressed me into the office of introducing them to the 
public in a literary way — a matter, which, in many cases 
I have been heartily ashamed of. 

You see I am somewhat advanced in the prettinesses of 
modern style, though I am one of the most ancient of the 
sinful. But I am sick of this business of proxy (for you 
shall know the whole of the matter) — have given up 
folios for the fashions — by the same token am now 
on board of a steamboat, and finally hope to heaven that 
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this is the last story telling affair, of which fate or folly 
will ever make me the instrument," — and with this omi- 
nous conclusion he tramped away upon the quarter. 

" On their peril," thought I, " let these sorry authors 
beware how they summon to their aid the spirit of the 
LitUe Man in Black ! " 

We were just then shooting into the shadow of Antho- 
ny's Nose— and without addressing any particular fare- 
well to one who seemed to deal so little in common salu- 
tations, I left ray ^ time honored " companion and hasten- 
ed below. I remember, that night, to have heard a 
tremendous noise overhead, as though the engine was 
walking deck ; and here and there I saw a head thrust 
out of the curtains, as the sleepers were succssively roused 
from their births, and startled at the concussion. But the 
.sounds died gradually away, and I fell asleep as they seem- 
-od to sink into silence In the distant bows of the vessel.^- 
The next morning I looked in vain for my fellow travel- 
ler. The only satisfactory information I could get was 
from the captain, who told me that soon after midnight, 
^ they were running close in with the rocks on West 
Point, a strange gentleman in a stout hat, and with 
a heavy tread, passed leisurely by him as he stood in the 
gangway, and merely saying, ** I never pay," took him- 
self conveniently to land at a single stride, and the last 
he could discern of him he was making the best of his 
way with huge steps, up the mountain towards old Fort 
Putnam, 
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Snug. Doth the moon »hine, that nif ht we pTay oar play ? 
Bot, A calendar, a calendar ! — look in the almanac — find out mooMhine-' 
Q^ince. No— it doth not s&ine that night. 

Puekf (aside.) What t a play toward — i *11 be on auditor — an actor too, per- 
haps, if I see cause. — Midsummer Jfighi^s Ihreams. 



■ I met her deity 
Cutfiog the cfoudli towards Paphos. — Tempest* 



It was on a certain eTening of the pale Autumn time 
6f a certain year since the flood, when there was a 
general assembling of the heavenly host. Jupiter had 
given out that, as he was preparing for the Equinoctial, 
the light of the moon and stars could be dispensed with 
for a season ; accordingly he had spread over the whole 
concave a mass of vapor so dense and still, that the 
Earth was in impenetrable darkness as to what was to 
be enacted among the glorious bodies of the Empyrean. 
As night came on^ there was high mustering through all 
the realm. It had got abroad, that there was to be an 
indiscriminate meeting of the Stars, and therefore every 
bright and beautiful creature was in motion. The sin* 
gularity of the occasion, the flashings of the splendid 
array, as those who composed it, passed rapidly hither 
and thither ; the brUHancy of their rays, as they shot 
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into the blue, making a festival of light ; the joyousness 
and music with which they went on, mingled with the 
noisy preparations for a loud tempest, which Jupiter was 
ordering below them — all these wonderful things made 
the heavens a scene of unusual commotion, and the Star 
themselves began to question the issue. 

The place of assemblage was the broad domain, called 
the Galaxy ; and thither the bright company was throng- 
ing. Multitudes of constellations were wheeling onwards 
with beautiful regularity, while the solitary orbs were 
seen approaching in deeper brilliancy, holding their 
course to the common centre, from every quarter of the 
empyrean. The I*f^ades advanced in delightful compan- 
ionship — like seveh joyous sisters held together by some 
indissoluble band — it was wonderful to see how affec- 
tionately they journeyed together, and what was more 
surprising, there was no interruption of progress, or 
struggle for precedency, or clashing on the way, from 
one end of the pageant to the other. There was no 
jealousy among such splendid beings. The North Star 
passing his hand across his dewy eye suffused in compas- 
sion for the poor mariners who might feel the loss of his 
company that night, left his post like an unwilling sentinel, 
and seemed half lost when he found himself on his way 
to the Galaxy ; while his rough neighbor the Major 
Bear, trundled and flounced along, glad to leave the 
Hyperborean for a while, and actually entered the assem- 
bly tail foremost, so eager and antic was he to be early at 
the gathering. Jupiter and Juno came on together and 
stood still in the centre of the congregation ; both shone 
with a most exemplary splendor, and the former, no doubt, 
felt it his duty to appear in his extreme glory, when he 
considered he was the favorite and namesake of Jove. 

8» 
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Mercury entered, pushing his way among the consteF- 
lations, with a bounding step and a merry eye, his green 
old age somewhat mellowing his lustre — while Mars 
came blustering after him, armed at all points, and with 
face like a conflagration. Ceres, Pallas and Vesta came 
modestly in, under a seeming consciousness of their late 
admission into the sisterhood ; and though Juno formed 
one of the quaternion of noviciates, still she was admitted 
to high place, through the graciousness of her royal mis- 
tress. Venus sailed in from the west, beautiful and 
bright as love and immortality could make her, and the 
gentlemen stars made way before her, while her retiring 
attendants and compeers twinkled at each other, as 
though they felt their inferiority while this splendid 
luminary went by them. She, full of joy and anticipation, 
bore huge masses of silver and gold-edge rose paper 
upon her mantle arm, while the gossamer that confined 
them, floated among the wondering constellations. She 
took a side throne, in the midst of a thousand brilliant 
creatures who seemed to crowd round her, in flattery or 
adoration, or fair welcome to the honored Galaxy. Sa- 
turn came up, belted like a Russian, and showing am- 
ple circumference, for one who dwelt so far from the 
invigorating presence of Phoebus ; he shook his head when 
some of Jupiter's satellites inquired wonderingly about the 
meaning of his singular equatorial diameter, and with a 
sigh referred them to their master's imperial namesake for 
satisfaction — for his own part he had never yet found 
out why he was made so. 

This revolutionary Earth of ours had no presence in 
this brilliant assembly. On account of certain astrono- 
mical blunders as well as presumptions of which some of 
her human animalculae had been guilty, she was thrust 
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out on the occasion. The moon, howeTer, was admitted 
as her representative, and she stood ** glowering " like a 
cold and insensible spectator over the whole congregation 
— while Herschel — unsociable, distant, and desolate 
Herschel, the last to arrive, stood dim and despairing, 
peering fearfully in, from the extreme outside of the 
circle. In another quarter advanced Castor and Pollux, 
shining in their unrivalled friendship, two of the fairest 
beings of the heavens ; and whose fraternal intimacy in 
their travellings round the sky, has occasioned the idea 
of an anomaly among some foolish astrologers. When 
these twin luminaries were greeted as the first of the 
" double stars," they seemed ill pleased with the distinc- 
tion, having no idea separate from unity and identity. 

Thus assembled, stars, planets, constellations, and 
now and then a comet as he glanced among them, enter- 
ed into a sprightly and luminous conversation. It was 
marvellous entertaining to witness such a great astrologi- 
cal jam. There were many bright things said — kind 
sympathies interchanged — little congratulations passed — 
and the whole affair wore the appearance of a rery repu- 
table gas light conversazione — more brilliant perhaps 
than all the Greek balls, with their conjoined splendors, 
from that which was danced over Troy, to that which 
was acted at Castle Garden. It was a sea of light, a 
flood of ineffable glory. Each was desirous of hearing 
from the others some account of their life and opinions — 
of their place in the happy fields — and with whom it 
was their destiny to sparkle out their existence — who were 
their worshippers on this ludicrous earth — and indeed, 
a world of fashionable chit chat, and frolicksome badin- 
age, mingled now and then with downright tears of glad- 
ness that they had met once again since the morning of 
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creation— occupied the first few hoars of the evening, 
until night began to wear upon the gay assembly. 

This exchange of information relating to each other, 
gradually rose into full and decided history by some one 
of the silvery company, who caught the attention, and 
commanded the silence of the rest, and generally conclu- 
ded with an appeal to the great body, not so much through 
a hope that the injuries or whims they complained of 
could be remedied, as that they might meet the stinging 
disapprobation of a Resolve — a matter which the moon 
recommended, from a certain experience she had had of 
their omnipotent effects upon our own planet, in some 
of our primary assemblies: — and true it is, that among 
the stars, this political resource was by no means such a 
moonshine thing as many of the kind to which we have 
resorted. Every resolve, therefore, was carried unani* 
mously. 

First the Pleiades commenced a surprising story about 
certain legal presumptions in the code of our Planet. 
Especially did they complain, that in certain of our com- 
mon law axioms, we were not content with virtually 
legislating for the Earth, but must extend our preposte- 
rous principles to the stars. This was an assumption 
that could not be overlooked — and besides, it had created 
serious difficulties already among a host of others who 
had desired the complainants to represent their injuries. 
One of the number here produced an odd, dilapidated 
volume of the year books or something as ancient — and 
which, by the way, tends to prove the immortality of the 
law — and therefore entered into a caustic comment on 
" Cf/jus est Solum, ejus est usque ad Ccelum" to .the in- 
finite astonishment of the whole company : — they observed 
that according to this theory half the heavens were sub- 
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jected to the obvioas division of rods and acres, and the 
time would come when they should be obliged to go into 
chancery upon some plea of land or sky — and as they 
knew of nothing but a certain code of Bltie Laws by 
which to govern themselves, and as equity suits were in 
themselves the very essence of delay, they conceived that 
their case was somewhat alarming. Such was the uni- 
versal opinion, and they accordingly resolved that the 
before recited maxim of the law was exceedingly imper- 
tinent, and argued little aquaintance with extramundane 
notions. So much respect did these luminous characters 
pay to the old ** landmarks." 

Mercury, an uncommonly active and intelligent star, 
had a terrible story to relate to the congregation. As he 
lived nearest the sun, and held frequent conferences with 
that august personage — and moreover as the tale had been 
revealed him by the gossiping moon herself, he thought 
he had good authority for what he might disclose. He 
then proceeded to state that the ridiculous earth had im- 
bibed and cherished and at last openly promulgated the 
heretical doctrine that the grand luminary was subject to 
an infection — and by throwing out sundry innuendoes 
concerning spots on the sun, had thereby occasioned 
many fearful apprehensions as to the event. But he was 
glad to say this was downright scandal — and that the race 
of astronomers would do well to remember the fable of 
the fly on the telescope. Meanwhile he was induced to 
hope for some charity, as well as the star of the norths 
and he should feel little reluctance to resign his place in 
the system, to any one of the company who was inclined 
to exchange. To be candid he had basked too long in 
the favor of the great source of light and heat, not to be 
peculiarly sensible of the cordiality and warmth of all 
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professions from that quarter— ^and he had been deeply 
penetrated with the attentions which had been paid him 
— and, if he mistook not, his patient and shivering friend 
Herschel would find rt for his interest to accept his pro- 
posals. 

This distinct and solitary planet grew quite familiar 
and sportive upon this suggestion, but could not accept 
the offer as certain of her satellites had a natural antipa- 
thy to heat of any kind. Besides it would take a century 
to alter her calendar. 1* hey therefore resolved that Mer- 
cury should bear it like a salamander in patience and per- 
spiration. The Polar star, one of the most kind hearted of 
the luminaries, observed with a gtave face, that he hoped 
to find some one of his bright brotherhood who had 
charity enough to stand sentinel in the north, fbt a few 
coming centuries — for his own' part hA war iirp.d of the 
business — he conceived, he hoped without vanity, that 
he had been a most reputable and exemplary guard since 
creation, and he now wished heartily — he could'nt 
disguise it — he wished for a change of scene ; he hoped 
his friend Ursa would pardon him — but say it he must'— 
a Bear was but poor company. Besides, he observed 
with emphasis, as he had long been the particular friend 
of the mariners and pilgrims of a certain sister planet, 
he was more than half induced to relinquish his post, 
from having seen among them a curious painted affair 
of points and bodkins by which they foolishly hoped to 
travel oceans and deserts without his interference ; but 
he hoped the time was far distant, when he should be 
willing to suffer a comparison between himself and a 
compass. 

The Great Bear of the north, having caught the ear of 
the assembly in some unaccountable manner, went into 
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a fiery philippic against one Aurora Borealis, who, as 
she was at this time out of the way, he would venture to 
say was a particularly pestilent character. He had been 
fairly frightened by her, and more than once had been 
obliged to dodge in his hyperborean revolution, to' es- 
cape her sheet lightning ; an article of which she was 
somewhat prodigal, and in the use thereof extremely care- 
less. He could tell direful stories, were the night long 
enough, about his grave attempts to growl reason into 
her, upon which she would hiss in his face, and then 
burst away from him in all quarters at once, undoubtedly 
to the annoyance of many sedate and silent stars in 
another part of the hemisphere. But he would spend no 
more time upon one whose sole merit lay in an unexam- 
pled faculty of scooting. He would however propose, 
that the most malignant stars then present — and he con- 
ceived if there were any, they must be those that had been 
enlisted in the service of the astrologers — should combine 
to visit the Planet Earth with certain dreadful apprehen- 
sions, in punishment for the crime of giving divers ungod- 
ly names to some of the company then present; for his own 
part he had borne very well to be called the Bear, which 
he resembled about as much as he did Miss Herschd, 
and which had become the name by which he was 
challenged all over heaven ; but to be distinguished by 
the imbecile cognomen of a Dipper, or the great Astro- 
nomical Noggin, was more than light and immortality 
could bear. He therefore thought before they went 
to their places, some measures should be taken about 
these things. At this eruption of the Major, all the 
stars rung with laughter, the planets nodded, and the 
Moon stared — she would have a pretty story to whisper 
to the Earth, next night, when she took up *' her won~ 
droup tale ! " 
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Mars was full of story. He had been a few million of 
miles nearer the Earth than usual, within the last lus- 
trum, and had a deal to tell of our poor planet, which 
indeed, seemed to be the subject of all the ridicule and 
mirth in the Galaxy that night. He was not so general 
in his address as some had been before him, but was 
entertaining a cluster of the bright ones who had ga- 
thered round Venus, and her attendants. He discoursed 
largely, and with sharp satire about the politcal state of 
the world ; the ludicrous appearance of steamboats, which 
he could see, as well as the pranks of the pirates ; and he 
was particularly fascinating upon the subject of elec- 
tioneering in America, to bring about a President — 
for he pretended to hear very distinctly the power 
of the debate, as it took place while he was in 
his extreme perigee. He undertook to describe a 
politician and a President: and while he scouted 
the doctrine of the North American Review, that the 
former is a weighty character, and gave the tribute of 
his compassion to all who could risk their fame in med- 
dling with such a Juvenile Journal, he drew a picture 
of a republican king, so infamously colored with heresy, 
that Jupiter was about starting away to inform his great 
master, that this was a dangerous and treasonable meet- 
ing ; when the belligerent planet somewhat qualified his 
eulogy, by declaring his disappointment that a certain 
attempt at military monarchy had miscarried among us. 
He had anticipated noble satisfaction in glittering over 
our distracted country. But Venus commanded the most 
undivided attention, that night, in the Galaxy. She be- 
gan by describing a curious, incomprehensible portion 
of mortals upon our planet, set apart, by the name of 
Poets. To an ingenious and graphic description of the 
master spirits of song, she added her own eulogy of those 
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who had immortalized stories of gallantry, and lady-love ; 
but whose namaf we shall not please to mention aloud, 
for fear we offend the living while we do injustice to the 
dead. She ran through the bards, from David to Dante, 
and rested not till she had told surprising tales of our 
modern minstrels. She told, to the infinite diversion of 
the gay revellers, the singular malady of the Poets, which 
drives them, in slighted love, or prosperous passion, 
in fame or infamy alike, to pour out their musical mad- 
ness to the stars. If they gaze into the eye of beauty 
till they are intoxicated, they must whisper it to the 
stars, and tell them how inferior they are in lustre to the 
soul star of their misfress. " If they see us," cried she, 
" in the rivers or the lakes, in their silence, they com- 
plain to us of their wrongs, at midnight, and then tell us 
how much better we look, through the water ; and yet, 
again, if ever their fame grow dim, or their momenti^ me- 
lancholy, or their harp-strings become echoless, they 
must make their last thankless report to the stars, curs- 
ing some of us in their numbers as the presiding evil 
genius of their birth time, while they hope to sooth us 
by the melody of the insult.*' 

During all this charming ebullition, Venus enforced 
her words by emphatic gesticulations, with the little 
baton of rose and gold-edged paper which she bore in 
her hand. All were wondering what it could contain, 
and it was not until she had explained of what it was 
composed, and how it came into her possession, that the 
mysterious affair was unrolled. 

It appeared, according to the relation of this beautiful 
planet, that aforetime, as well as at the present, these 
addresses to the stars had been a matter of frequent oc- 
currence among mighty, as well as minor poets ; asd 
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that it SO happened, that when any of them were pos' 
sessed of high feeling, or fine paper, the circumstance 
was improved with all proper frenzy, " and we," added 
she, " were the flattered ones or the sufferers." It more- 
over appeared that the Moon had come in for her share 
of the honor in this kind of idolatry ; and for such a 
Dutch beauty, Venus said, she thought she had been 
marvellous fortunate. *' As for myself," continued she, 
" while I am Evening Star, the homage is well enough ; 
but I have found few sons of the morning, who have 
been faithful in thejr worship. One absent evening 
Aurora, or, as one of those blind poets of Greece call 
her, Rododactulos Eos, has moncf{)olized almost every 
matin song from the time of Homer, to my melodious 
Anacreon of England." But the secret remained to be 
told. Thousands and thousands of these metrical me- 
mentoes had perished on their way to the shrines they 
were destined for ; thousands had the muses, to save their 
own fame among the stars, snatched in their attempt to 
soar and committed to decent oblivion ; and many, alas 1 
had been " lost in air," as they were struggling upwards 
to *^ us and immortality ; " some few that had found their 
way beyond the bound of terrestrial gravitation, were 
now borne in the hand of that imperial creature of bril- 
liancy and beauty. They had fluttered bravely on, 
borne up by the intrinsic spirituality of their texture, until 
they entered the sphere of their new attractions, and 
could look exultingly back on the fate they had not been 
doomed to share. Happy gossamers of Poesy ! enviable 
exhalations of pure spirit ! to reach a hemisphere so glo- 
rious — so busy — so everlastingly bright ; to come into 
the presence of beings so worthy of your exquisite ex- 
istences ; to live for ever with the, evening Star, and 
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receive praises from whole worlds of splendor and de- 
light ! 

But we forget that we are to treat of the stars in unvar- 
nished prose. As these favored offerings of inspiration 
arrived at their destination, they were gathered to their 
hosoms by those of that fair country, who were pleased to 
take the musical flattery to themselves — and as they went 
beautifully on together to the Galaxy, each had submitted 
her little sonnet to Venus, as one, whose experience in these 
matters of the lyre would go far to determine how much 
merit as well as sincerity there might have been in the 
mad authors, and whose report thereon they would all feel 
happy and honored to listen to. The broad and pale 
faced moon looked knowingly on all this manoeuvering — 
and from a lurking smile, together with a glance of 
deep complacency mingled at times with compassion, 
many were led to suspect what was true, that she could 
produce folios of compliment from the bards of earth, 
where all the planets and stars would be tortured to mus- 
ter a stanza. Such was the position of things when 
Venus unrolled her little collection of manuscripts. 

And now, valuable and somewhat alarminjj truths were 
unfolded by this luminous star of the ocean. Homer 
himself— old, iron Homer of the Isles, in his days of 
darkness, when blind as Dandolo of Venice, to stars and 
senates alike, he had ejaculated in song to these bright 
beings ! But the fame of those verses lives not in the 
Iliad, nor yet in the wanderings of Ulysses — nor is it even 
known on what mysterious compound the manuscript 
was prepared ! Could that live on earth, which was origi- 
nally born for the skies 1 — As it was unrolled, there ap- 
peared the genuine chirography of genius — so palpable, 
that even immortality was puzzled to decipher it — but 
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what, we may ask, has inspiration to do with the alpha- 
bet, or joining hand ? 

As it was, the poetry was no doubt, uncommon and 
sublime ; but alas ! it was Greek — only Greek to a mar 
jority of the silver audience. Porson was not there, and 
Venus was obliged to comply with general impatience, 
and cast it by just as she was uttering something in a 
hurried voice about Kalen Kuthereian^ and raising her 
hand in expressive gesture before a host of exclamation 
points. 

From what we heard of the affair, we willingly confess 
that it was matter of wonder to us how Homer's poetry 
got so high. We could only ascribe it to some lucky 
chance of centrifugal motion. At any rate it could not 
bear this starlight criticism. But this only goes to prove 
that our Reviews and Reviewers are something more 
than moonshine after all, for they cannot let the blind old 
bard rest at all, for their praises. 

Virgil was next in order — but he addressed the stars 
in the language of a husbandman. He compared their 
clearness and beauty to the eyes of the goat, when he 
looks sidelong at Daphne — for the gazelle was not in 
fashion then — and he vouchsafed their influences on the 
fields and the hay makers, and invoked their kind re- 
gards upon some male friend at imperial Rome. His 
rhapsody was finished, and delicate, but I could not ac- 
count for its appearance in these realms, but by believe 
ing the scandal, that it came there, hanging to some 
effusion of Homer. 

They therefore resolved that Virgil had better have 
addressed stanzas to Augustus, than the stars. 

Horace had done honor to the cause. He had evi- 
dently written at ease, in his villa, under pure Falernian 
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inspiration — and had accordingly given to his composi- 
tion all the charming extravagance and dissoluteness 
of his sapphic fancy. He spoke of his own ** art of 
Poetry," and swore, (in metre) that the true art was to 
make the stars — those eyes of the universe ! the *' magnus 
Apollo" of the imagination — the fountain of all metaphor, 
and the origin as well as shrine of all our pretty con- 
ceits in love and literature. This was received with 
graciousness, and they resolved that Horace was very 
sensible and acute. We somewhat wondered that they 
did - not perceive this was as cordial a satire as ever the 
Roman was delivered of — but it only shows how the 
brightest of us may be rendered essentially ridiculous by 
flattery. 

Dante came next, who, like Alfieri that has succeeded 
him, seems to have considered the host of lights above 
him, as so many fountains of fire, which he expected 
his genius would exhaust, in its unceasing employment 
— while Petrarch could find no hiofher theme of admira- 
tion than the thought, how splendid would all these stars 
become, should they, like the eyes in the tail of a peacock, 
bring their combined glories to sparkle in the train of 
Laura ! 

The assembly seemed pleased with this poetic com- 
parison with fire, as it implied particular purity and power 
— but Venus was inclined to question the good taste of 
Petrarch, and was willing to ascribe his fanciful philoso- 
phy to his extreme passion, which she knew sometimes 
made great men objects of great amusement ; while, 
therefore, they resolved that the hero of Vaucluse was 
somewhat irreverent in his poetry, they likewise admitted 
the originality of the thought made it worthy of immor- 
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tality. This may be considered a startling decision for 
Reviewers ! 

** Here," cried the beautiful star, throwing out an in- 
describable, desperate looking manuscript, ** here are the 
doings of one wild Will Shakspeare — the merriest min- 
strel ! who grew intimate with Pegasus, they say, at the 
portals of fi theatre, and took his first lesson in poetry 
from a justice of the quorum ; whose admiration of us was 
such, in his graceless boyhood, that all heaven grew in- 
terested in his fancy, and opened alike its mysteries and 
its treasures to him. While he lived, Art grew jealous ; 
and, like Shakspeare, Nature knew none, either in com- 
panionship, or revels, or idolatry. He was the herald of 
her beauty, and when he died, half her music died with 
him. The dew fell not, till Shakspeare's turf hallowed 
a spot for its tears. Who does not remember how many 
eyes looked weepingly down the blue that night of his 
sepulture 1 " 

When she commenced, Venus had no thought of this. 
The eulogy, or lament, whichever the world choose to 
call it, was uncontrollable, and therefore electric. The 
whole Galaxy looked dim \vhen she ceased. There was 
the eloquence of the heart in it- — and that was enough — 
for who can deny that the stars have hearts after ' all 1 
The Poet of Avon had addressed the firmament in that 
beautiful language which Nature employs in her summer 
morning freshness, when all the world looks thankful, in 
dew, and silence, and solitude. There is no describing 
it — we must refer our gentle readers to the archives of 
the planets, while we merely inform them that Venus 
folded the paper to her bosom, while she smilingly inti- 
mated to the assembly that the story of herself and Adonis, 
as sung by this giddy minstrel, was extremely scandalous, 
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and moreover, full of wicked innuendoes and hard rhymes. 
It was eventually resolved that men had not been able to 
cope with Shakspeare's spirit — and that it was presump- 
tion, or something worse, in commentators, and such 
kind of cattle, to meddle with such a character, and last 
of all to mangle and interpolate his writings. We feel 
deeply sorrowful that this resolution was not passed a cen- 
tury before us. 

Alexander Pope appeared in a fair piece of nicely ruled, 
transparent paper, which had doubtless contained the 
rapt Lock of his heroine. He compared the regularity 
and harmony of the heavenly bodies to the music of his 
own stanzas, and made himself quite amusing by a long 
story to the stars about the wonders and magnitude of 
London, which he innocently supposed the host was as 
ignorant of as an American. He complained bitterly, in 
lines that vibrated like a long pendulum, that he was 
guilty of such high shoulders — and that his infirmities 
had reduced him to a comparison with an interrogation 
point — and concluded with an Alexandrine in celebration 
of his favorite negus. It was therefore resolved that Pope 
was an admirable instance of art — and suffered materially 
in contrast with Shakspeare — where, as was extravagantly 
said by some one of the company — we think it was Mer- 
cury — he looked like a Corinthian column relieved against 
a mass of everlasting granite. We were wondering what 
had become of the pensive author of the Night Thoughts, 
when the Doctor made his appearance in a very particular 
sheet of virgin paper, with border of black encroaching 
fearfully upon the margin. No one had addressed the 
host with so much heart and sincerity as the sombre and 
sentimental Edward Young. He considered the stars as 
so many beautiful souls, all travelling one glorious round 
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of perfection and peace, and now and then visiting bards 
at midnight, for purposes that could be told only in poetry. 
In short, he was asking, in very pointed blank verse, 
permission to dedicate to them his vesper meditations, 
and soliciting their peculiar guardianship over him and 
his everlasting protege, Lorenzo. It was readily resolved 
that the Doctor had by no means mistaken his company ; 
and that his invocation to starlight, though sad, was ex- 
ceeding sensible. 

Thomson — Sophonisba Thomson, had sent up his 
** Seasons" in close communion with his address : but 
when Venus, opening the little volume, by sad mischance 
fell upon the glowing description of Musidora, it was 
desperate fate for the poor minstrel. The beautiful mouth 
of the beautiful critic sunk its witching corners in a mo- 
ment, and the offering, torn into fragments as numerous 
as its rhymes, was flung in rosy indignation, into ** the 
empty, vast and wandering air." Alas ! for the bard of 
the Year — the poet of the Calendar ! he had not even the 
honor of a resolve to sweeten his dismission. But it 
would be needless to mention all the little votive offerings 
that Venus unrolled-; and hard to tell how many of them 
contrived to rise beyond the clouds. 

No one could mistake the particular manuscript of Sir 
Walter. Its whole surface bore the yellow, sombre stamp 
of antiquity ; and while the eye could not but perceive 
the inner corner was impressed with a formidable thistle, 
a single glance at the bottom would give you, in small 
characters, certain indications that it once had been the 
property of Mr Oldbuck of Monkbarns. 

The address of the ingenious " Unknown," as he was 
pertinaciously called, was in a strain of ease and thank- 
fulness that found no parallel with his predecessors. He 
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was literally thanking his stars ! and we believe there are 
few, who have heard anything about his copyrights, who 
can doubt he had good reason to do so— he was blessing 
all the good planets, for their kind influences in his win- 
ning high reputation and much money ; and, finally, he 
prayed their gracious interposition and protection, not so 
much with reference to his inventions, as to Mr Consta- 
ble's press and the people's purses — for he hoped to be- 
guile the world a quarter century yet to come. 

It was at once resolved that Sir Waverley was particu- 
larly classic and adroit — and that, as they were ashamed 
of the company of some of his poems, (though even they 
were of the blood royal) his novels were the most sensible 
medium through which to discount his genius to the 
world. In short, it was resolved that Mercury should 
order, for their next meeting, the best Albemarle or 
Chesnut Street Edition of his works, complete in octavo. 

Strange and out of place as it may seem, Milton was 
the next to appear. We thought, however, that this cir- 
cumstance was in full accordance with the caprice of the 
age, which has recognized and domesticated certain of 
the ancient masters, who once, we feared were too fast 
passing out of fashion and favor. Be that as it may, his 
invocation was that of the good man suddenly shut out 
from all the glories that had been revealed to him, and 
moralizing, not lamenting, in strains which even the 
spheres might listen to, over his lost Paradise of vision. 
He spoke of their light and their course, as the purest 
and most finished example to virtue — and of a residence 
far beyond them, where she would find her reward. Mil- 
ton did not compliment the stars — it was not his way — 
but he certainly administered to them some of the finest 
poetry in the universe. And when, in strains of noble 
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music, he invoked permission to occupy their realm for 
the scene of a heaveni}' drama he was about to produce, 
it was at once resolved, that all the empyrean should be 
subject to any genius, that could produce the credentials 
of Milton. 

The infant- hearted William Wordsworth, the bard of 
Peter Bell, came next in order. He appeared on a little 
piece of sky-blue paper — embossed all over with curious 
devices — children, or cherubs at tetotum, and fullrgrown 
men, in good health, apparently weeping over the little 
gamesters — and a thousand such queer conceits, which 
could not but make you simper, and yet which it would 
have been more than inhuman to have found fault with ; the 
paper also looked as though it had once been blistered with 
tears — but we might have been mistaken. Wordsworth 
had addressed the congregation in singular simplicity. 
He considered them as so many inexplicable creatures of 
light, journeying on together to some bourne he knew 
nothing of — and could not tell where — but it was no mat- 
ter, so they were all walking and rejoicing in company — 
he spoke of them as so many of his own children ; in a 
kind of parental poetry, that made Venus smile as she 
read it, and Mars laugh outright. His chief complaint 
was, that he was not understood by common characters 
and critics — and was strangely troubled at the pitiable 
condition of the world, that it was not half so simple as 
nature and children taught it to be. He concluded with 
the following stanza of infantile bravado, after having ex- 
pressed his wonder that for things of breadth and popula- 
tion, they appeared to be so unaccountably diminutive—^ 
I know not how it is — but I, 

Though ye are worlds I wist. 
Deem I should spoil your company 

With one blow of my fist ! 
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This was fairly outrageous — and it was unanimously re- 
solved that the gentle bard had mistaken his physical 
powers at least — and that they would keep lovingly on in 
their circuits in spite of rhyme, if not of reason. 

Next was the votive inspiration of a certain Lord who 
died among the isles of Greece. A Lord condescend to 
address the stars I What a humiliation of nobility ! His 
manuscript was on Italian paper, of the most evanescent 
texture — and a jaundiced, sickly hue. The chirography 
was vile for any one who had been at Eton or Oxford. 
Venus was wonderfully severe upon the noble minstrel. 
*^ The stars, he tells us, after having sung our praises 
— are still but fellows with that which sparkles on his 
bosom — the combined production of a jeweller and a 
king. He believes that we are all beautiful and harmo- 
nious by chance, and it is not marvellous that he con- 
siders it at least as easy to make us as one of his own 
hereditary diamonds. Thus much, my fair friends, for 
company he has just before called * the poetry of heaven.' '* 
But Byron, after all, had done something uncommon— 
though his ridiculous affectation of infidelity begat a 
doubt of his sincerity among these fair and fanciful crea- 
tures. He Jiad given each and all of them a powerful 
influecc^ over creation, as well as himself, and next to 
his fine idol of Grecian liberty, considered them about as 
pure, and social, and tolerable beings as any you may 
chance to fall in with. He paid high honor to the Star 
of the north, as a guide of good reputation in his pilgrim- 
age — and rather cavalierly thanked the body corporate 
that he had been able to give so caustic a lesson to the 
bards and reviewers. He had, moreover, a strange mix- 
ture of earth and metaphysics in his inspirations — he 
could not harp away a stanza on the legitimate glories of 
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the concave, before he fell into some singular and morbid 
comparison of them to the stars of the soul, and then 
again would sing, that never did they look so divine, as 
when reflected in the mirrored wave, and gazed at by 
him and a Venetian girl together, from the top of the 
Rialto, at midnight. The rest was a tissue of childish 
indignation, that any christian planet could have the 
heart to preside over club feet, and entail deformity on 
one who could see no sense or justice in the dispensa- 
tion. 

In answer to all this medley, it was resolved that his 
lordship had half forfeited his fame by his ungracious 
demeanor, and that for one who pretended to hate man- 
kind and misshapen feet, he had, apparently with great 
delight, made both the wearisome subjects of half his 
poems — he had introduced a pretty but very unnecessary 
practice of self-immolation on the pile of his own poetry, 
and that to prove the force as well as justice of his snarl- 
ing and complaint, he had swam the Hellespont, under 
the auspices of these identical stumps. 

It was evident that Byron's invocation was written in 
the hottest hour of the Grecian revolution — and on the 
eve of some mighty bustle among the turbans. He 
somewhat hastily committed himself and Mavrocordato 
to the protection of Mars — prayed Diana's acceptance 
of a pocket edition of Don Juan to rebuke the silly scoffii 
and squeamishness of the world — and then, like a man, 
opened the battery of his sarcasm on suns, sultans, stars, 
and sonnets, as though he was determined to leave an 
awful warning impression on the mind of the Edinburgh, 
of his powers to the last, should the little blue bonneted 
Journal ever incline to kick the dead Lion. 

We were somewhat astonished that no resolution, in- 
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dicative of displeasure, was adopted, which would com- 
prehend that part of his lordship's offering, pregnant 
with satire and gall towards the whole firmament. But 
we understood, in a way we do not choose to tell of, that 
80 much poor as well as malicious poetry contrived now- 
a-days to get among thorn, that the stars thought it matter 
of no moment to pass sentence on such, but continued to 
bear it with a complacency and charity, worthy the atten- 
tion of modern criticism. 

The dullest eye would have caught, and the youngest 
acquaintance with the bards, appropriated that dapper 
shining sheet of Bath post, which Venus next disen- 
gaged from the mass, with a smile of delight that was 
every instant mounting into admiration. 

The sheet was just the dimension for high-born ladies' 
penny-post correspondence— or for love's lamentations — 
or small pious vows, broken in the very making — and all 
those epea pteroenta of the heart, that can fly only 
througli an atmosphere of inimitable paper^-exquisitely 
edged was it, all around with virgin gold, and blushing, 
moreover, to a hue so celestial, that it looked like a piece 
of stolen sunset. The goddess of Love herself was en- 
throned in the midst, and Cupids by scores huddled into 
every corner. Indeed the whole matter was worthy our 
modern Anacreon. The manuscript was distinguished 
by a species of tandem chirography — all in bright blue 
ink, and of a character so inexpressible and incorporeal 
that it seemed written with a quill from the wing of a 
Peri. 

Moore, the avowed favorite of the Queen Star of Beau* 
ty, had capitally transcended all before him. His wild 
and unwearied imagination, that was a rainbow to con- 
template and music to listen to — his exhaustless richness 
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and imagery, gathered from heaven, and ocean, and air, 
and flowers of every hue and odor — his interminaUe and 
inexpressible beauty, as unrivalled to gaze upon and yet 
as deadly as the flashing folds of the serpent in the sun- 
light — and above all, the inveterate gallantry and fashion 
of his song, had now, for this silken minstrel, all the i^ 
plause which the star could render to genius, or the 
moon to flattery. 

It was naturally resolved that Thomas Moore, Esq. 
would form an eminent constellation, in company with 
his books, provided they were not a hot press edition, 
and that he himself should exchange the Corinthian fiur 
the heroic order, before his apotheosis. 

The interesting James Montgomery had essayed some- 
thing for himself, on a nice sheet, of a serious complex- 
ion ; — but we observed — and thought it wondrous natu- 
ral, that Venus had huddled him in with Cowper and 
Kirke White, both of whom, be it remembered, had com- 
posed their stanzas, evidently in lachrymis. The one 
had written his on the bilious fragment of an old manu- 
script, at one end of which was the remnant of a letter to 
a friend on the doctrine of election — while the other had 
occupied the last half sheet of a minatory unrelenting 
sermon. Yet all three were quite eloquent in their ap- 
peals to the lustres, and all they said, too, was admirably 
well taken, though some of the company bore rather 
yawning testimony to the moralizing tenor of the tributes. 
It was resolved, in reference to the amiable author of the 
Task, that a genius who could aflbrd to expend, in blank 
verse, his time and talent upon an article so unethereal as 
a sofa, might as well rest content with good, domestic, 
easy chair celebrity, and seek for none among the stars, 
that were characters wholly intellectual ; and as for Mont* 
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gomerj and his associate minstrel, the one might be as 
imaginative as he pleased upon the eyes of his cat, and 
perhaps fanciftd enough to find excellent starlight in the 
electricity of her back — but he certainly had his superi- 
ors in flattery of the celestials — and the other was by far 
too much of a metaphysician or religionist for the 
planets. 

Mr Thomas Campbell had done as well as he could — 
and that was excellently well, sure enough. He made 
his appearance in good republican paper, and composed 
in heroics ; and, as he conceived the stars to be an ever- 
lasting subject, had moreover written in folia His strain, 
however, was destitute of his wonted energy ; and he 
sunk, occasionally into a querulousness of rhyme, that 
was intolerable to such a bright-eyed assembly. He com« 
plained of the unstirring, soulless regularity of the orbs, 
and was quitq unhappy that there was no war amongst 
them, that he might witness, and afterwards celebrate in 
his own lyrics. He had no idea that the *' music of the 
spheres '' was. of much moment — and while he admitted 
the poetry of the conceit, as every poet should, he avowed 
that the only true melody was that which had found its 
way aforetime into some of his own kindling stanzas, 
when war, glorious war, had inspired him to a hallowed 
madness, and he sung 

Here bravely rings each Spanish brand. 
There's music in its rattle ; 

And gay as for a Saraband, 
We gird us for the battle." 

*'If he may be said to tender minstrel's worship to 
any of us,'' said Venus archly, *' it is to our grave friend 
there, in helmet and heaviness, who patronises all despe- 
r<lt9 matters* whether of fight or fortune," Whether here 
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was any uninteational reference to the history of the 
parties, is not recorded ; but both god and goddess red- 
dened like sunset, and Mars shook his ** invincible locks " 
in admirable confusion, at our fair lady of beauty. — 
Meanwhile, she merely went on to say, that the bard 
allowed it to be shocking that no peaceful and propitious 
planet had presided over the fortune of Wyoming and 
the Battle of the Baltic ; yet the world, perchance, might 
find consolation for their absence, in what of ^' immortal 
verse " he had dedicated to the devoted settlement and 
the ** sounding sea." Finally it seemed that Campbell 
had thanked in hexameter the whole host, for their kind 
influences on him and his, and only prayed for the con^ 
tinuance of all lucky stars on the New Monthly and the 
London University. 

It was resolved to grant the petition — but also decreed 
that the petitioner was quite a tyro in celebrating the 
mysteries of the Galaxy. 

Next in order came Mr Robert Southey, the bard in 
laurel. In perfect keeping with his '' pride of place,'* 
he made his appearance in imperial post, hot pressed, and 
with edge of gold deep as his devotion. The patronised 
minstrel was copious in his compliments and sturdy 
in his flattery to the whole establishment of the sky — 
and allowed no establishment to be equal to it, save the 
royal, and no monarch half so glittering as Jove, save 
the great Georgium Sidus, whose satellite he was, and 
whose magnificent orbit comprehended the united king- 
dom, and of course, Windsor and the metropolis. His 
stanzas were courtly and something diplomatic, though 
irregular as any in the service of Thalaba ; and he sung 
a song of deep compassion that so fine a government 
should be destitute of a laureate ; and that the regal 
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shiners should boast no one whose duty it was to hymn 
the perpetual purity of their light, and continually recite 
their glories. He thought, with submission, that their 
splendor was darkness to the splendor of poetry, and 
hoped that he should be admitted to high place in their 
consideration, in respect to his place at court, to which 
magical spot alone the hea?ens were secondary. 

The poet, moreover, enlarged in rapturous stanzas, on 
the eminent delight with which a literary historiographer 
might spend his leisure centuries in those peerless realms, 
in telling, in folios, the tale of each '* bright particular 
Star; "and modestly proposed, that if the silver country 
was in want of a faithful and indefatigable chronicler of any 
or all of the host, he should forthwith supply the hiatus^ 
being, he humbly conceived, indifferently well qualified 
for the task, inasmuch as he had written or produced 
several hundreds of octavos on civil and church matters, 
in all parts of the dull earth, of which he was the Pre- 
mier in Poetry. For his services, he would take pay 
cheerfully, in a simple vote of thanks, naturally presum- 
ing and avowing that no honor or emolument that could 
be bestowed by the empyrean would be worth notice or 
acceptance, in addition to the glory that already encir- 
cled him. It was resolved, without comment, that Mas- 
ter Southey might as well be left to immortalize the stars 
on his master's bosom, or such as might glitter in the 
caves of his own Domdaniel. 

But one solitary manuscript now remained in the hands 
of our lovely and refulgent critic. Natural curiosity, of 
which we have a melancholy share, together with that 
increased attention which we always bestow upon the 
finale of these affairs, led us to take a scrutinizing glance 
of this last of the lyrics. 

10* 
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The first impression — and it started our blood — was a 
singular resemblance in the material, to a fragment of 
our own thin post, on which, whilome, we were wont to 
torture the muses, and indite palpable and innocent 
prose, moreover. 

To wild young Beauty, and her wilder hair. 

How it could be we knew not, but a nearer glance broke 
up the whole mystery. Our own back -handed, unchris- 
tian chirography was not to be mistaken ; and Venus 
herself made such heathenish work in the declamation 
thereof, that in despair of her ever making a discovery, 
we weie just advancing to claim our property, and give 
it fair trial, viva voce, when our blushes— that old infirm- 
ity — appropriated the business at once, and made further 
confession unnecessary. 

How, in the name of the Nine, this our humble invc 
cation ever arrived there, is matter of speculation. The 
last we had heard of it, on earth, bore honorable testi- 
mony to its bottom — for after having triumphantly entered 
and passed through the noisiest Metropolitan Journals — 
visited all the Founts that play through all the papers of 
the North — and some of them are in a dry country — and 
run tlie gauntlet through columns of print enough to cover 
all Rhode-Island, it was holding its indefatigable course 
beyond the Alleghanies. 

We were far from being flattered, however, by its 
appearance in ccelo, though, like English basement-story 
travellers, we say it at the risk of being believed. Seri- 
ously, we were chagrined that our simple inspiration had 
reached so high without the aid of our beautiful miniature 
Reviews and Literary Gazettes, which we believe arc 
fairly entitled to the first chance in these things, but 
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which are so childishly hent on the business of immortal- 
izing some one or two of their family, that hapless stran- 
gers have a pirate's fortune in any attempt at the privilege 
of ascending to " the highest heaven" of their graphic 
octavos, before they find the meaner glories of a transla- 
tion to the spheres. 

It was resolved — and instead of being raised, the gem- 
my-transparent hands of these radical Illuminati seemed 
all bent to point at ourselves — that the ingenious author 
of so reputable a poem, should never want the patronage 
of the planets, whose light, after all, was the most sub- 
stantial silver that poets were fated to realize, on this 
side the sea. 

We thought this pithy resolve should be printed for the 
use of American booksellers; and if this promulgation of 
it will help on an intimacy between our men of letters 
and their leaves, we shall not lament that we have been 
** among the stars " to effect it. 

Amid all this important display, our mistress Moon was 
not to be moved a hair from her inimitable complacency 
— and it was a matter of no little concern and amazement 
to the glittering company, that, when the beautiful and 
gracious critic had ended her disquisition, she was seen 
to draw grandly from underneath her spangled robe what 
seemed a little world of manuscripts — and the astonish- 
ment of the starry ones was complete, when she flung 
them, in provoking triumph, into the very middle of the 
coterie, even to the silvery feet of Venus. Here was a 
change indeed ! Homer and Shakspeare, divine fathers 
of the lyre, what were ye nowl Alas! one common 
dust — there ye lay, mingled in ungodly but inevitable 
brotherhood with the sonneteering host of the Minerva 
press — chrysalis authors — bantling bards— effectual, une- 
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quivocal nincoms in rhyme — all that inexpressible ofi^ 
spring which we cannot conceive to issue from any but 
half-human beings with weak stomachs leagued with 
weaker heads. Diana^ as she was gracefully called, made 
few if any observations, deeming this luckless exhibition 
worth all that could be uttered by way of comment or 
exultation ; but we can well remember the expression 
that went over her pale countenance, as she gazed broadly 
down on them all, and which imparted to it a strong and 
masculine character, that we did not believe she was 
capable of assuming. We saw through it all at once — 
there was no denying it — this was the veritable *' Man in 
the Moon!" — that pestilent grave look of her Serene 
Highness, that has troubled asses and astronomers alike, 
from the days of Belus to the time of HerschePs telescope. 
The thing had always been a riddle to us since our boy- 
hood — we never were difficult — so here was solution 
satisfactory. 

In answer to this emphatic appeal of our stately satel- 
lite, it was merely observed that there was no hope for 
competition with one who could command the tides. 

Be that as it might, it was readily retorted, notwith- 
standing all pungent and attic reflections, there never was 
poetry listened to by the best of stais or planets, equal to 
that which Nature paid her as her nightly tribute, when 
Ocean followed her with the music of his surges, upon 
every shore of the earth. • » * • 

Movements now began to be hurried, and evidently 
portended a breaking up. It was hastily resolved that 
those dissolute and wandering stars which could never be 
persuaded to settle calmly down in the radiant common- 
wealth, but which, under the name of comets, were driving 
post over the firmament continually, to the jeopardy of all 
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the host, should either give hoods for good behaviour — a 
plan, by the way, which we suggested, when the assem- 
bly was in extremis about these troublesome characters — 
or should be perpetually banished the empyrean. We 
afterwards found that these dissipated luminaries, which 
have troubled emperors and old ladies so exceedingly with 
their caracoling over head, were nothing but so many 
wild messengers — or sort of natural mail*carriers from 
one extremity of the hemisphere to the other — and were 
remarkable for the velocity and carelessness of their 
drives. What a discovery ours, for some morbid Whiston, 
or sublime Dr Maskalyne ! 

A little sparkling vidette now came in, with a report 
from the fixed stars, that Phoebus was preparing for his 
excursion away in the East ; and an intimation from Jove, 
that it would be perfectly proper to disperse, as he had 
finished his paraphernalia for the Equinoctial, and was 
already pouring bravely away at our poor devoted ball. 

The hint was instantaneously obeyed. The North 
Star shot back to his sentry ground — away trundled the 
Major Bear, backing out in all the magnificence of fuss 
and fever. The Pleiades joined their affectionate hands, 
and went chattering and dancing to their home. Mars 
pushed unceremoniously forward, scintillating fiercely at 
a troublesome comet that continued to cross his path. 
Ceres, Pallas, and their virgin sister, retired like novices 
to their stations — while Venus went forth like a sultana, 
amid a train of constellations. Old Saturn belted him 
anew, and beckoned his satellites to prepare the way 
before him, as an ancient and licensed luminary ; and 
Herschel, that old hermit of the heavens, strode away 
into his exile, dim and lugubrious, and half enraged with 
himself that he had not closed with Mercury at once, and 
exchanged frigidity for a furnace, 
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As for Mercury himself, he was the last to spurn the 
Galaxy with his bright-winged feet, and we can well re- 
collect the benign smile with which he offered us his 
hand, as he pointed earthward, and set forward as morning 
was breaking over the ocean. 

P. S. How we ever got among the stars, is a thing 
which we humbly conceive our readers have no right to 
inquire about Suffice it to say, we found it a very easy 
matter. 
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THE PRESIDENCY OF THE REPUBLIC IN 1835, 

▲ROUED BY THS GODS, 

AND SETTLED BY JOVE, 

Iir THC 

SUPREME COUNCIL CHAMBER OF OLYMPUS. 



The following history is founded upon that part of the 
Code Empyrean which provides — *' that in all cases of 
extreme political emergency, and more especially where a 
Republic shall present the absurd and rebellious spectacle 
of four conflicting claims for supremacy, it shall be the 
privilege and duty of Jove to interfere, and order the 
case to a hearing before himself in full council, by his 
summary and imperial process of Mandamus tested by 
thunder, and returnable instanter" 

This may, par excellence, be called a history of the 
settlement of the question of Presidency, as the whole 
will form an account of the decision, as well as of the 
arguments used on the occasion. The arguments, it 
may be observed, were meanwhile made public, as curi- 
osity could no longer be restrained, and as the council 
was dissolved with the usual entry '* Jupiter vuli advisare" 
The judgment is hereto appended. We had intended to 
make it known before the then next violet season. But 
circumstances prevented. A like crisis now seems to 
demand a disclosure of all this matter, in this way. What 
can electioneering do against the gods ! 



IM SAD TALB8 AND GLAD TALES. 

TO Die MIHI, ESQ., AT WASHINGTON. 

Die MiHi.— Ftr/i/. 

Let's bear all about it.— TVaiwIatMii hy Reg, Reverie. 

I HAD just returned from the old tower of our anti- 
revolutionary church, where I had been to exercise one 
of the noblest privileges that was ever bestowed by a 
constitution ; casting my vote, my independent suffrage 
for the Chief Magistrate of my country. 

It was a calm, hard, grey evening ; and well com- 
ported with the occasion, upon which it was slowly and 
solemnly gathering. The time when vast multitudes of 
plain unwavering freemen had assembled far and wide^ 
with a jealous and severe understanding of their rights ; 
a proud and dignified consciousness of the value of private 
opinion, to give the simple unequivocal token of a vote, 
at a moment when his country was addressing itself to 
every man of them, and asking him, in the language of 
fearless appeal — Who shall be my ruler 7 

I had answered this question, for my own part, I 
thought, very satisfactorily ; and I entered my old par- 
lor with that air of general complacency that a sensible 
man feels who has not permitted his ambition or his pas- 
sions to interest, or sway him, even at a time of such 
feverish excitement. 

Flinging myself into an antiquated chair ; for there 
was nothing particularly modern in the room, save the 
fire, I abandoned myself, with a feeling of deep philoso- 
phy, and a certain sense of smiling, good-for-nothing 
liberality towards all the world, to my ruminations, and in 
all probability should have immediately floated into that 
dreamy state of insensibility, in which I afterwards en 
dured the singular vision, which I shall soon endeavo 
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to retaal to you ; even as Morpheus himself administered 
to your humble servant. But ere I was guilty even of 
closed eyes, or dropped chin, a smart shake of the 
shoulder, by my nervous, rattling sister, roused me to 
full recollection. 

** Come, come, my lord," (for you must know, my most 
dear Die, that I have borne the title, though not the arms 
of nobility, ever since that glory was bestowed on me, by 
a beautiful creature in my college days; the days of my 
young love and romance, until I was sensible enough to 
write me the more cheerful and definite name of Reginald 
Reverie, Esq.) — '* come, come, this is absolutely intole- 
rable ; you have been unaccountably absent these three 
weeks ; and besides, here is your cousin Clem — Clement 
Clodhopper, who has been at your side this half hour, 
one would suppose, indeed" — I turned half round, and 
saw my cousin Clem deliberately puffing his fragment 
of a pipe, with his feet towards the ceiling, and his eye 
laughing at me, through the smoke, as it went reconnoi- 
tering round his yellow visage. I attempted to apolo- 
gize, and then yawned, effectually. 

** Nay, cousin," said he, drawing in his cheeks, ** go 
on with ;yoiir woolgathering, I have been a reflecting 
man myself, in my day, and know the pleasure as well as 
profit of it." 

** No, no, Clem," cried I, ** I am heartily glad that 
you are here, and have waked me up ; for like enough, 
in five minutes more, I should have been deep in dreams 
about Presidents and town meetings, and such cattle; 
and I am tired enough of them awake, to dispense with 
them, very willingly, in my sleep." 

** Then you have been to the polls," exclaimed he. 
edging up to the fire, and scooping up a replenisher 
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of coal and ashes — **I thoaght it would happen so, 
though they told roe it would never be. Your cousin, 
Mr Clement, said they, knows all about the pinch of 
the game, and the right of it, too ; but he is such an 
ideqful, go-tomorrow kind of a fellow, that he will never 
come up to the vote, — but I told 'em Bay, and am glad I 
was in the right of it ; though I always knew you was 
great at after thought, as if you was sorry for what yoo 
had done, and was trying to think it all back again." — 
My cousin Clem was a sincere man, with many old 
fashions — a rusty coat, a particularly long queue, of 
few words, and an inveterate smoker. He was called 
Calm Clement Clodhopper. 

" Why yes," said I, clasping my hands over the top 
of my head, and planting one foot emphatically against 
the jamb, ** I have been to the gathering, sure enough; 
and it seemed to me a very lazy, peaceable, common- 
sense sort of an election, considering what a nonsensical 
hubbub the newspaper folks have made about it, these 
three years. It was mighty calm round the ballot box ; 
nothing like the old noisy, wicked times, cousin Clement, 
when our town houses, and meeting houses, ay, and our 
own houses too, were full of gunboats and gerrymanders, 
and men came up to the voting as they would to slaugh- 
ter ; and ground their teeth under the selectmen's noses, 
like so many dogs in difficulty — upon my soul, Clem, 
I thought to see more battle, considering how long the 
vanguard had been cracking away." 

Mr Clement had his finger on his nose, and wheeled 
his eye round upon me, as he spun out a long thin vol- 
ume of tobacco smoke — " Waste powder, Mr Reverie, 
waste powdjcr, altogether, there's the very devil of it— 
these newspaper gentry have made all the noise, the 
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foolish animals — and more than that, they are all well paid 
for it ! Do you think they would stand and pull trigger 
all day, though they were firing at the clouds, without 
a sponsor for sore fingers and ammtinition ! why, bless 
you ! the country has'nt been moved a hair by them ; 
depend upon it, cousin, they are very silly gentlemen, 
very diluted animals. Some of them must go to the suds 
after this, or sell their types. Vanguard indeed ! and as 
to their fire arms, poh ! the discharge of a certain little 
horse pistol, by a tall man at the south, has done the 
business for them, and that's the humor of it, Mr 
Reverie. 

** Then you did n't vote for Mr Crawford, cousin Cle- 
ment 1 " said I — like a true Yankee, asking my qiicstion 
backwards. Mr Clement Clodhopper closed his eyes 
manfully, and drove smoke from mouth and nostril — and 
t thought t saw some escaping from his ear. It was evi- 
dent be was endeavoring to get rid of some monstrous 
idea, or his cranium never would have been crowded in 
this way. At length he sent ' the fumes before him in a 
long, dry, windy whistle. 

" Mr Crawford ! red murder ! why, sir, he could n*t 
govern a little pistol ball, nor his own passions ; and how 
then could he govern me, and ten millions more like me 1 
and pray," continued he, with a jerk which threw the 
ashes of his pipe amidst his hair, ** pray, Mr Reginald, 
why should I vote for him — what are his qualifications ? " 

" Why," said I— for you know, my dear Mihi, I am 
quite a neuter in this business — ** Why, Mr Clement, he 
is a calm, heavy, sickly man, as generous as he is slow, 
and voted against the embargo, which made your back 
ache, in its day ; and besides, on the score of cfxperience, 
in maUers of government, he has kept school for inany 
years, in bis Ypinority," 
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" All this big country of ours would make a mar* 
vellous school-room," returned Clement, *' and these 
United States terrible unwieldy scholars, when they get 
their backs up; and you know/' continued he, with a 
slow wink, '' that small arms would n't do the business 
with the refractory at such times " — and here he fell to 
puffing with all vengeance, each belch of smoke remind- 
ing you of the discharge of a four-pounder — ** yes, yes, 
cousin Reginald, Mr C's business would end in fumo — 
this veritable fumo," continued he,, as he sent a thuiidei- 
ing volume to the very ceiling. 

I saw that our worthy secretary of the treasury had 
but an infamous fame in the opinion of my cousin Clement 
— and he afterwards told me that there was but one thing 
and person that he thought more meanly of — and that 
was a certain heathenish essay, as he called it, upon the 
pernicious effects of tobacco, together with the learned 
author thereof The poor fellow could n't swallow that 
horse-pistol — there it stuck, particularly fast,, in his throaty 
like Macbeth 's ' amen ' — " And moreover," said he, ** that 
very pistol pesters a vast many consciences among our 
freeholders. These pistols, cousin Reginald," continued 
he, " these pistols are a villanous commodity, considering 
this affair of smoke has such a particular acquaintance 
with them." 

I said nothing, but was contriving how I should ma- 
nage to discover his preference of the candidates, when 
he interrupted me with — 

*' But perhaps ye 'd like to know, Mf Reginald, the 
man I did vote for " — this was said with a leer, and a 
punch in the side, with his finger, as a man does when 
he makes a mysterious remark, and hopes you may see 
the wit of it. 
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" Why yes, certainly I should," said I ; and leaping 
off at once in my impatience, " pray Clement," I in- 
quired, did you vote for Mr A**** 1 " 

But I was not destined to discover anything in this 
way. 

" The secretary of state, ye mean, cousin Reginald ! 
Why there is a northern man, now; he came from among 
us — and I dare swear, don't know a pistol from a pea- 
cock." 

" And has been to the high school," continued I, *' ever 
since he was born, though he never kept one." 

** Yes, and he had great advantage in family instruc- 
tion," returned Clement. 

* 

** Deep knowledge, however, cousin Clement," cried 
I — ** vast erudition — great political power. Is not Mr 
A****, sir, a profound statesman ? " 

** Ay, ay, Mr Reginald, real in the rhetoric, a fine 
writer, and- wonderful in matters of weights and measures^ 
He must be a grand surveyor, and no doubt would be 
accomplished in the retailing of government ; he under- 
stands, to a fraction, how to take the measure of these 
venders of post-obit correspondences ; and as for weights, 
so great a man as Fisher Ames, hanging upon one's na- 
ked conscience, must give one an intolerable idea of 
heaviness." 

** Then you think, Mr Clodhopper," said I, openly, 
** that Mr A**** got somewhat seasoned in going over 
the salt " — 

'* Lord ! lord ! cousin Reginald, how can a man be 
fit to govern a republic,, who has lived, half his days, 
among kings, crowns, and courts ? Why, sir, it is the 
last reason to make a president, because he has seen the 

11* 
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Pitt diamond, or a lord, or the beasts ia the Tower. Our 
Statesmen, like our authors, cousin Reginald, stay too long 
in the over-sea countries to have any too much love left 
for their own." 

This remark from my cousin Clement struck me as 
peculiarly forcible ; and I wondered the argument had 
not been used, during the campaign which had just ended. 
****** 
** Ah ! Clem," cried I, almost in despair, " I see that you 
was determined to let the secretary stand alone, in despite 
of his latitude and lineage ; and as you are also determined 
not to tell me who you threw for, I am resolved to believe 
it was no less than hard old J*^^**** himself; the which 
I am more inclified to think is the right of the case^ seeing 
you are so desperately enamored of smoke, and have 
something so military withal, in your peculiar manner of 
discharging it during the present sitting." 

I had scarcely concluded, before he enveloped himself 
in a fearful thickness of his favorite atmosphere, so com- 
pletely, that the little man was as effectually hidden from 
me, as ^Eneas was from the designs of Turnus, by his 
cloud-encompassed mother. 

****** 
When it cleared up, I found he had disappeared ; much 
to my mortification, and the disturbance of my ill-satisfied 
curiosity, for I was really anxious to hear his shrewd re- 
marks upon the General, and besides had intended to 
probe him upon the subject of the Kentucky candidate. 
Since that time I have ventured upon the questions ; and 
upon my mentioning the name of Jackson again, he looked 
somewhat wild, and only gave a singular twist to his 

neck-cloth. " Words are needless, Mr Reginald," said 

he with a nod ; " you may depend upon it, I have a par- 
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ticular veneration for my neck ; and as for Mr Clay, since 
he told such a spacious lie about the state of our blessed 
country last session, why I won't believe there is such a 
place as Kentucky, or the valley of the Mississippi to be 
taken care of — and again I tell you, Mr Reginald, that 's 
the humor of it. 

** Who then, in the name of heaven," cried I, seizing 
him decidedly by the button, *' who then, Clem, did you 
vote for ? " I was determined to know all about it. 
*' Why then, Mr Reginald, if you are resolute, and must 
know all about it, I voted for yourself! yes,- faith, for 
your identical self, for want of a better — and that is the 
long and short of it.'* 

I thought it a very sensible conclusion. I let go my 
cousin Clement's button and went immediately home — 
and in fifteen minutes, my dear Die, entered upon the 
following vision : — 

A vast, interminable plain spread itself before me ; 
but nothing seemed beyond the reach of my eyesight. 
It was a wild waste enough, and the ground, where I 
could catch a glimpse of it, looked scathed and barren 
as though a hot sun had hung over it from the birth of 
time — there was nothing to relieve the vision on any side 
— outstretched immensity, only, was the first idea that 
occupied my bosom when my dream burst upon me. 
Out of the plain there rose but one solitary mountain, 
and on the summit of it, I stood, alone. Below me, 
there appeared thousands — millions of human beings, 
covering the ground* in every direction — and, hurrying 
to and fro in as many strange fantastical ways. The 
whole immense, tumultuous concourse seemed pressing 
to the centre ; some with hands in pocket, grave, stout 
personages in drab coats and ripe faces, who had the sin- 
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gular faculty of moving forward through the whole body 
M though it was hut '* thin air '^ in their progress — some 
thin gentlemen who made their way laterally — ^some, 
with a score or two of black fellows at their backs ; and 
others with no recommendation but naturally large and 
powerful fists, leaving a wake of some duration behind 
them— some, with sly walk and combed hair, floating on 
the outskirts, with little dirty bundles of paper, which 
they were proffering with much grimace to their fellows ; 
and others moving boldly on with hot countenances and 
rent garments — rich and poor ; quakers and pickpockets ; 
poor devils and politicians ; jockies and junto men ; eve- 
ry description of mankind from the dispersion of Babel 
to this glorious moment ; and all with their hats on, 
rushing or stealing forward more through a sort of cen- 
tripetal instinct, than because they knew where they 
were going, or what they were afler. 

I soon discovered that it was a grand national town- 
meeting ! But in the excess of republicanism, every one 
was chairman — every one was speaker ! Latin, Greek, 
embargo, revolution, pledged tickets, pocket pistols, 
oaths, puns, curses, caucus, constitution and old Hick- 
ory, fiew over the heads of the multitude in a most dis- 
maying chorus ! For the life of me I could not tell what 
they would be at. I found, however, by degress, that 
the press one way subsided ; and that as soon as they 
were satisfied they were cleverly on the ground, different 
circles were formed by different speakers, who appeared 
to declaim from off the shoulders of some convenient con- 
stituent to the antic multitude. I could hear, as plainly 
as I could see ; and in the admirable incongruity of my 
dream, I could hear all the otators at once. One '' ro- 
bustious" fellow began by telling them they were assem- 
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bled to make a President — that the present was an awful 
crisis — that they, the sovereign, the ungoverned, and as 
it appeared to him, particularly at that tim6 — he was sorry 
to say it— the ungovernable people, were, by the virtue 
of certain inalienable rights, the sole and never-to-be- 
questioned makers of that august character ; that he had 
studied the present circumstances ; and time, and men ; 
that he was vain enough to believe he was above in- 
trigue, and corruption ; that he thanked God he was 
independent ; and had sucked in republicanism with the 
milk of his mother — " but still, fellow citizens," (lower- 
ing his voice) *' if I understand your noble hearts, your 
untrammelled spirits, give me your right hands, and 
^**jHt* jxxxxxx jg ^hg man I vote for, as long as Mis- 
sissippi rolls to Mexico ; ay, citizens, as long as Missis- 
sippi rolls to Mexico — but," cried he, on seeing half his 
audience slink away, and that there was no other living 
chance for him — *' but," cried he, (he saw the im.poj;^ 
tance of the moment, as some of the departing halted^ 
just on the edge of doubt,) ** but, if your magnificent 
souls despise the tyranny of a military barbarian, let us 
advance boldly to the battle, and you shall find me the 
grenadier of C******* as long — as Mexico shall lie south 
of Mississippi 1 " It would not do— they hissed him 
down as with the hissings of a hundred snakes ; and I 
can well remember the passing benediction of a fellow in 
a hard face, as he turned from the speaker — " I wish, 
sincerely, you may be d — d ; " and I believe the poor 
creature was — certainly the place that once knew him, 
knew him no longer. 

But it is needless, my dear Die, to giv^ you a fac 
simile of my dream — for it lasted a fearful while — and I 
am afraid was much longer than your patience. Yet I 
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cannot but tell you how each long-lunged fellow man" 
aged to immortalize his favorite, and rather more than 
humanize his rivals. One said that Mr A**^^ had a 
mind as boundless as the seas over which he had so 
often plenipo'd it ; or rather that he was the woale of our 
political waters ; the great sea serpent of diplomacy, and 
so forth^sing .the most amusing figures to enforce his 
eloquence ; and that all the rest of the world was a small 
concern, in the upshot. Another risked his salvation on 
the perfectability and infallibility of Mr C***, and to 
prove it, said that he had never lost a game at brag or 
piquet, and wondered why the man who so well ander* 
stood the constitution of cards, should not be equally 
skilful in the constitution of government ; why the hero 
of pasteboard should not be the hero of parchment ; for 
he had heard that all constitutions were but parchment; 
and, finally, believed that the western candidate would 
\>e the better man, as long as a barrel of whiskey had 

hiore moral character about it than twenty tons of ship- 
ping ; at least he believed so, and those who didn't might 
be hanged. While another, and evidently a punster, 
said that Mr C****** would certainly discharge his duties 
better than the whole heap of them. Thus they reeled 
it off. The orators became more inflammatory, and the 
bearers more rebellious ; hats were flung up, and never 
came down again ; gentlemen seemed in doubt, and fel- 
lows in their element ; shrieks, curses, whistlings, roar- 
ings, laughter and clapper-clawing rose up on all sides. 
My dream began to be disturbed ; men appeared to me 
jumbled together, and millions of hats danced into a 
great fur and felt chaos. There was certainly something 
awful going to happen ; and I can only recollect the last 
shout that rose on my distracted ear, and my joyful 
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readiness and lusty exertion to join in the chorus that 
seemed to burst simultaneously from all parties — Leave 
it to the gods 1 Leave it to the gods ! — My eyesight grew 
dim — things took a sudden twistical appearance — all the 
candidates, in dust and desperation rushed beneath me ; 
clawing for good life towards a huge pole that stood at a 
distance, on nothing, and round which stood a little sepa- 
rate party of pale, nervous looking rascals, with ^^ Cau- 
cus " in large letters stamped in indelible ink upon their 
foreheads, but who scampered as the racers came on, like 
sheep before a fox-hound ; and at last evaporated entirely. 
Leave it to the gods ! was still ringing in my ears, and 
with this terrible slogan on my tongue, 1 awoke efiectu- 
ally, to my own relief, and the amazement of the pretty 
maid of my household, who was standing half frightened 
at my side, and of whom I inquired — " what was the 
matter ? " 

•* Nothing but your own master outcry, sir. You wa& 
screaming so bitterly about leaving it to the gods, sir — 
and," said she, blushing, " I thought I would — " 

** But not to the goddesses, my dear," said I, now fully 
aware of it all, and I dismissed her as suddenly as she 
came in, and with another blush for the sake of the com- 
pliment. 

Since enacting the above vision, most excellent Die, 
I have understood by Mercury, with whom I have been 
on terms of correspondence for these last four years, 
(and whom, by the way, I have advised with of late, 
upon the policy of entering his proposals for carrying tjie 
mail, with the postmaster general,) that this Presidential 
matter has been seriously taken in hand by the higher 
powers, and is now under discussion in Olympus. 

It was gathering in dark, but a few evenings ago, and 



> 
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I was sitting alone over my fire, when the old gentleman 
entered. It was a cold night and I observed the frost 
sparkling on the old black mantle that enveloped his 
body. Heartily glad was I to greet this very *' ancient 
and honorable " messenger, and to urge his near approach 
to my welcome hearth, which now began to crackle and 
flash away, and roar up, as loud as the wind did down, 
the chimney. After arranging his feathers on cap and 
heel, which began to *' smoke," as cousin Clem would 
say, before my tremendous blaze, and having hung his 
caduceus very quietly away in a corner, he was glad to 
accede to my proposal, having found it somewhat cold, 
he said, as he came down through the snow brewery in 
the north — " and I don't know," continued the old fel- 
low, with' a bright twinkle of his merry eye, *' but I may 
have brought a little of the Hyperborean atmosphere, 
congealed upon my pinions, which I shook very faithfully 
upon your threshold — which, if you find before PhoBbus 
comes along tomorrow, you may preserve for your Dr 
Mitchell and Mr Symmes, both of whom I found in great 
repute, as I came through Utopia — but to business- 
most favored mortal ! — for to you, as the most sensible 
agent, and the best oracle of their wills and determina- 
tions, have the gods commissioned me to divulge their 
proceedings, in august divan assembled, upon this eternal 
business of President and President-making. 

I bowed low — very low, to the godlike adjutant, and 
begged he would open his communication. 

And the ancient message bearer began as follows : — 

'* You must know, my dear child, that you Americans 

conceive yourselves to be a mighty important people. 

But this is no reproach either to your principles or your 

good sense — and the Gods are so far from thinking you 
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to blame for it, that they have recently resolved in a com- 
mittee of the whole upon the state of the world, that they 
looked upon the United Stales, as a government far more 
seemly and reputable than any of the Republics of old, 
and that they should be ready to acknowledge their inde- 
pendence, were it not that they might become too pre- 
sumptuous under such a measure, and thus forfeit that 
good will which they were disposed to entertain towards 
them, even in preference to older, but less virtuous coun- 
tries." 

" Virtuous ! echoed I — internally — '* it is evident the 
old gentleman dont know all that has been going on 
these three years in the Presidential canvass " — but I 
had no time for thought, as he very gravely contin- 
ued. 

** During the late curious contest for a chief magistrate 
among you, this favored country has come under the pe- 
culiarly anxious care and cognizance of the Divan — and 
in our frequent conventions there has been little that has 
amused us more than your earnest, but very foolish de- 
bates about giving the choice of electors to the people in 
one state, and reserving it for your representatives in 
another — you see — (continued he, in a parenthesis) that 
your constitution is read among us — indeed we consider 
it as pretty a charter, as there is under the stars — while, 
as to your elections, it is a matter which belongs alto- 
gether to the immortals — and we have allowed you to 
go thus far, merely to see how strongly you can vindicate 
the character of republicans. 

** Under these circumstances, it is not improbable to sup- 
pose, that when this great piece of national nonsense 
was coming to a head — when parties, before cautious and 
contriving, began to grow hot and furious — when men of 

12 
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character and good manners fell to turning a sort of po* 
litical summerset, to run the chance of coming to a stand 
upon heels or head, at a time when it was a question 
which extremity afforded the securest standing; and 
when, withal, the candidates themselves began to scout 
the doctrine of chances, which is of heavenly origin, and 
very seriously to doubt who ivould hold holiday for his 
victory, — you will, I repeat, confess it quite natural^ my 
child, that the powers should smooth their faces and 
begin to act particularly to the purpose, on this redoubta- 
ble occasion. 

" To this effect, at the late very judicious and very tem- 
pestuous convention of the empire in the great valley of 

the Mississippi " 

I grew awfully attentive. *' My identical dream 1" 
breathed I to myself — " My very ominous vision ! — there 
can be no doubt of it," and I pressed my eyelids together 
in hard conjecture, and yet with a kind of smirking cast 
of expectation on my countenance — wondering what the 
issue of all this was to be — but Mercury, meanwhile, was 
rattling on, as though he were bent on an errand beyond 
infinity — " Ay," said he, " in that very undignified and 
heathenish uproar at the grand caucus of the realm — the 
which did effectually outrival the blue and green factions 
of the wickedly named 'Eternal City' of the Constantines, 
and what is more, even the fuss between the roses of 
England — at the moment when the cause was lost in tur- 
bulence and dust and tumult, the Father of the Gods 
deemed it proper to interpose — in severity and wrath. 

*' It was the height of political distraction— electioneer- 
ers foundered in dismay — political calculation stalked 
away in the leanness of disappointment — and political 
pamphleteers devoured their own essajs like a Russian 
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malefactor, without any compulsion but the bitterness of 
their wo — gall was dried up in the heat of strife — words 
were gone — and not a quill was to be found on the conti- 
nent. One thought alone was left in their madness — and 
happy was it, that it found birth in words — the last 
words they could be guilty of — for while with one unani- 
mous burst their last despairing hope broke into excla- 
mation, the immortal chief of the mighty council to whom 
they referred the cause, came indeed upon them in the 
tremendous person of Jupiter Tojians, and I will assure 
you, my dear child, produced a scene of most singular 
confusion — and which Apollo alone could worthily de- 
scribe to you. 

** He came on, casting his thunderbolts around him — 
arrayed in storms and indignation — his august presence 
breaking upon them from the great Valley, to the Rocky 
Mountains. They scattered like chaff before the torna- 
do : while, as they exploded, as it seemed, from the black 
centre of the congregation, and fled for their homes in 
every direction, like the winds released from the cave of 
i^lus, the great cloud compeller flung his direful re- 
proaches round their flying squadrons — * Why, ye vain and 
headstrong rebels, do ye dare to wrest his powers and 
privileges from imperial Jupiter — know ye not that your 
gatherings are vain, and your orations vile, in the ears of 
the immortal gods ? Are ye the senseless fools to believe 
that a President is a creature of the people's making ? 
And do ye boast of your constitutions, and the unity, and 
harmony, and beauty of your Republic, when no two of 
ye can think alike — and all of ye act without a solitary 
reference to the gods, in the midst of your bickerings 
and your backbitings ? Away with ye, lampooners — ye 
revilers — ye party paltroons — away with ye-r— remember 
the log in the frog pond," 
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** And with this ancient and bitter reminiscence, didihe 
Father of Olympus conclude his imprecations. The scat- 
tered millions disappeared like mist when the sun is upon 
it — and ere the echoes of his denunciations had refer- 
berated over the Gulf of Mexico, or died upon the north- 
ern waters, the rebellious and eruptive republicans, had 
gathered to their hearths and their household, to await 
in chastised submission the grand and immutable decree 
of the Empyrean — and, at this moment, my dear child, 
the disfigured and perspiring candidates themselves are 
seated, each at his own fireside, and like ourselves, 
toasting his feet, and awaiting the high judgment, in all 
the sublimity of uncertainty ! 

*' In the great blue council chamber of the Gods, then, 
the important question came to be heard. But even in this 
dignified and incorruptible body there were distinct and 
independent opinions — and when Jupiter, seated on 
his cloud and leaning upon his eagle, read the names of 
the aspiring mortals who were struggling for the lordship 
of the beautiful country of their care, and called for the 
voice of heaven, to declare who should be successful, 
ancient Saturn rose and thus sensibly began : 

'' ' Ruler of the heavenly empire, perhaps I am bold to 
appear in the glorious kingdom, from which I was so 
unrighteously expelled ; but I am old, and of hard ex- 
perience ; and on this unspeakable occasion, have come 
up to the council, to lift my voice, for the last time. My 
son, I am an adorer of the old days — of old men, and of 
ancient pedigrees. The virtue of antiquity cometh up 
before me like the remembrance of the days of my gpeat- 
ness, when my throne was unshaken, and my title to it 
unquestionable. Is it not the boast of the gods, that 
they are eternal? that they are indisputable governors 
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of the universe, and that their right to reign is never 
to be effectually invaded by the mortals they have crea- 
ted ? In short, is it not our pride and our glory, that 
our existence and our lineage reach beyond the stars, 
that we are the origin and essence of all things ? Surely 
then, that man is nearest a god, whose name and family 
can be traced up nearest to our immortal existences ; 
who can rest his genealogy with the birth of time ! — 
Emperor of Olympus ! without blushing, I avow it ; I 
hold the race of the Adamses to be in a manner, coeval 
with Titan's and my own ! and our worthy child, J^*^** 
d*****, of that cognomen, to be directly descended, 
without change of name or nature, from the " first man " 
that stood in the garden of Eden ! this is a charge of 
high purity ; but I avow it. As, then, from Xhejirst man 
in the loorld he is directly descended, so as the first man 
still, let him ascend to the throne of his country, and 
my voice is, that all those ungodly beings who have 
opposed his rising to this high honor, be henceforth des- 
tined to eat stones for their living; or, like my own ser- 
pent, be bent backwards for their wickedness, even unto 
the biting of their own heels ! ' 

" This eructation from ancient Saturn, my dear child, 
was considered wondrous pithy in the assembly, though 
some of us were inclined to question the solidity of his ar- 
gument ; and doubt, moreover, whether he meant it should 
take force a 'priori, or a fortiori, and most of all were 
we puzzled to know how he would account for the ex- 
istence of that little s at the end of the name of his 
favored candidate, when all the world, and certainly all 
the gods, knew that it terminated from the beginning, 
with a most obstinate consonant. 

'* Jupiter made light of Saturn's reasoning. He said 
12* 
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that for a god as old as he was, his deductions were 
singularly childish, and for his own part he had no 
more faith in his arguments, than he had in the father of 
thcRi. Besides, said he, if you mean to found the 
claim of your friend upon the ridiculous fact that 
the man who wrote his name Adam in Eden, had four- 
fiflhs of his name, you are, in the first place guilty 
of a most irreverent pun, a thing which the gods abhor, 
and then of the foolish sin of supposing that ancestry, 
even though it bear the heraldry of Paradise, can 
be made a reason of state, in the stern little Republic 
below us. Moreover, your man Adam was formed from 
the dust of the earth, which dust has aforetime been 
rendered Clay by our daughter Minerva, a skilful theo- 
logian ; wherefore even the great progenitor of yoiv 
favorite would seem to hold but second place in your 
wild philosophy of founding pretensions upon pedigree. 

'' The venerable god was unprepared for this sagacious 
conclusion, and retired ; not convinced, but grieved at 
the opinions of his tyrannical son, wondering at, and 
pitying us ; while he murmured something about ' de- 
generacy from the golden age,' and swore, in spite of 
us all, his plan was the only sensible one, to bring it 
back again to the fair land for which we wore legis- 
latinGT. 

** Plutus was avowedly the champion of C*******. He 
said, that having handled much riches in his day,, and 
beingchief director in the fiscal concerns of the universe, 
he had been desirous, at times of seeing how his agents 
in the matters of gold, monied incomes, and national 
chests, managed affairs in the * dirty earth,* and espe- 
cially in the bold Republic ; that though the mortal 
Q^xxxxxx yf^^ uQj exquisite in per centage and treasury 
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reports, yet, that taken ad ralorem, he was worthy the 
unaminous support of the Imperial Chamber. Moreover, 
said he, in his often appeals to me in striking the grand 
trial balance of his country, he has betrayed a mathe- 
matical inclination of mind, that would excel in the 
supervisorship of a people who live according to the 
exact sciences. In addition to all this, a certain pro- 
pensity to blindness has naturally increased the force 
of his pretensions, and I have been too long sightless 
myself to deny the conviction of my experience, that this 
very misfortune will give unexampled vigor to his re- 
maining faculties, and that under his rayless administra- 
tion impartiality will become fashionable, and his coun- 
try, the wealthiest in the world, find prosperity in the 
lap of peace. 

'' The blind old god sunk on his cloudy seat, with a 
murmur of satisfaction all round him, and in the echo 
of the most musical period he had ever effected. 

'* But Jupiter was decidedly averse from having a 
blind magistrate for the Union. (You will observe, my 
dear child, that the king of the gods, did not undertake, 
or even condescend, at this time, to deliver his own 
distinct sentiments upon the question which now agitated 
the assembly, but acted as a sort of extemporaneous 
royal reviewer upon the opinions of the Council.) He 
observed that the world had inherited sufficient misery 
already from the want of sight in those who were raised 
to the high places, and that as for that matter, there had 
been blindness enough in the mother country, before 
the Revolution, to produce a political earthquake that 
would not be soon forgotten, even by the powers above ; 
that the argument of Plutus was drawn from selfishness, 
and that it was the height of absurdity to suppose that 
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the ablest management of gold would amount to a re- 
commendation with a people of iron. He was fully con- 
vinced tiiat Mr C*****^^ labored under an insuperable 
objection, if indeed he experienced the misfortune of 
diseased vision, the which, said he, with a terrible smile, 
I am the more inclined to question, in view, of his for- 
mer great adroitness in projectiles, and the singular 
ability he possessed in an eminent degree, of sending a 
bullet to a given spot, with all the ease and precision, 
with which I can direct a thunderbolt. 

" This sidelong communication from the father of gods 
and men, was as startling to the adherents of your 
treasury candidate, as the late suffrage of a certain high 
state in the north : so that even the immortals began 
to doubt the issue of the contest, a thing which we 
never did before, since our hostilities with the giants. 

" Apollo rose for C***. In language as beautiful and 
mellifluous as his own eloquence, he sang the Roscius 
of the West. Yes, my child, he broke into very song 
about him ; his virtues were sanctified in numbers, and 
his fame was told to us in poetry ; and now the bright 
haired youth would wind up his strains of eulogy amid 
the clashing of his harp strings. Anon, he was Shak- 
speare, and then Demosthenes — the bard and the orator— 
the creature whom the Muses and the Graces delighted 
to honor, and the being who fascinated the world by the 
spell of his persuasions. His was the prophetic spirit,, 
that could look onwards through the vista of years, into 
the destinies of his country — his was the mighty intel- 
ligence. 

" But Jupiter called Apollo suddenly to order* He 
said that the beardless boy was too pregnant with enthu- 
siasm, upon so grave a subject, and that his eloquence 
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was entirely lost upon the Divan. He was of opinion 
that a fanciful, poetic President was a poor creature, 
and that Mr C*** would appear to greater advantage 
in the Speaker's chair, than in the throne of the Re- 
public. That from indications of certain propensities in 
him, he was led to fear that he would administer govern- 
ment with more than * poetic license.' That he indeed 
feared the Union might be staked in some of his cal- 
culations of chances, and that if he had no other ob- 
jection, it was sufficient to know, that if he obtained the 
government, he would manage it ' according to Hoyle,* 
an author who is now exploded, and who, we all knew, 
was aforetime banished the celestial empire, on account 
o( the dangerous principles and practices which he in- 
culcated. That as to comparing him with Shakspeare, 
it was quite too imaginative, and he would here take oc- 
casion to observe that he hoped to see no more Shak- 
speares in the world ; that the original was a pestilent 
fellow, and h^4 taken mor^ liberties with ms and our 
realm than it became a mortal to dare or the gods to suf- 
fer. And with this he dismissed the subject. 

^' Mars next rose, — in helmet and shield — as though he 
defied the whole company to render a reason against 
him. He said he had just come from studying a 
plan of the battle of New Orleans, and a fiery treatise 
upon the mode of Indian warfare ; and that he was en* 
tirely convinced that Gen. J***JH«fr ^as the greatest cap- 
tain since the days of Caesar, and his own Marlborough. 
* What ! ' said he, ' shall it be said that he who could 
command a whole nation of savages into subjection, 
though led by a people whom his countrymen laugh at 
in battle, and pity in their envy ; who could scourge from 
the fair bosom of his land a host of barbarians and 
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semi-barbarians, as efTectually and as beautifully as Jove 
or myself could do it in my chariot of scythes ? — shall it 
be said that such a man is not the most noble to reign 
over a civilized people ? Where indeed was the virtue 
of opposition ! Who indeed was worthy of rivalry ? — 
what indeed was the name of a statesman ? who was 
there could blow such a trumpet — or wield such a sabre, 
or give such inspiration to the slogan — who was there 
that knew better the definition of Independence, and who 
would so energetically maintain it ? Who is there who 
would strip the ungodly profession the Law of its tedium, 
its formalities, and its uncertainties, and administer even* 
handed justice, while yet the case is warm before him — 
flagrante belle, between the parties ; and follow up ques- 
tion with decision, as instantly as report succeeds the 
lightning of the cannon ! ' 

" The god of war was getting too inflammatory, and 
Jupiter cut him short in the midst of his high interro- 
gatories. He said that the child Jackson was certainly 
a patriot of renown ; and as to his warfare, it had been 
conducted throughout, under the smiles and commenda- 
tion of the gods, and that no one could gainsay his 
reputation or his intelligence. But to make him a 
President 1 it was certainly illadvised in the assembly ; 
he was too great an experimentalist, he was not learned 
in the philosophy of blending the powers of government, 
and sometimes tested the laws of nations rather too 
rigorously. Added to this, being naturally of a bel- 
ligerent temper, we fear that he would make war upon 
the Charter, and order his administration under some 
mischievous Court Martial — a tribunal which we hear- 
tily discountenance, as a kind of national blood-sucker. 
We must set him aside for the present, 
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** Neptune next rose, dripping with his element, and 
apparently laboring with indecision. He professed inti- 
mate acquaintance with the secretary of state, and the 
honorable speaker; that the former had often passed 
through his dominions, with a deal of republican modesty, 
he was eager to avow ; and the latter was wonderfully at 
home upon the ocean, considering his sylvan nativity. 
He had heard Mr A**** recommended as a man of the 
hestibottom, but that in his empire, the virtue and princi- 
ple of those who passed through it were estimated alto- 
gether by strength of stomach ; and as to this qualification, 
for aught he knew, both gentlemen were invincible. 

** But as much as he honored the * Roscius of the west,' 
as the lord of morning was pleased to denominate him, 
he had forfeited his esteem — utterly — utterly, in that un- 
righteous navigation act, which this people, I never 
knew why, have called the Tariff. With profane and 
indignant hands, he has struggled to annihilate one prong 
of my trident — dared to shame my ancient ensign, by a 
foolish display of spindles and spinning-jennies — and at- 
tempted to drown the roar of my sea with the puny thun- 
der of his water-wheels — ay, and all this, by torturing 
my sacred fountains, and depredating upon my magnifi- 
cent rivers ! The gods decree that he shall use nothing 
but his own whiskey for his sluices ! whiskey ! the vilest 
liquid that was ever honored by comparison with my own 
salt waves! 

" Jupiter was sorry he could not echo the sentiments of 
his submarine brother, and thought him much too intem- 
perate for the occasion. He should be slow to believe 
that the child C*** could boast the experience of the 
secretary, on land or water ; and in short, he was materi- 
ally of opinion, formed from deep observation, that he 
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was too enthusiastic, and too geat a lover of games, for 
the presidency of the sober republic. On the subject of 
whiskey, he was not sure that the liquor was so vile, after 
all ; and though it did not become the gods to speak irre- 
verently of nectar, still, should the time ever arrive that 
the ethereal fountain should be exhausted, he was not at 
present aware of a better substitute than the genuine Al- 
leghany. He said that the secretary's services in foreign 
countries were certainly more becoming recommenda- 
tions than Saturn had invented, and the more he thought 
upon that god's argument, the more he was induced to 
ridicule and reprobate it. But he was prepared to hear 
the sentiments of the assembly, to the full. 

" Minerva had been with the secretary ffom childhood, 
to the late battle. She had accompanied him from 
the groves of the academy to the courts of princes ; from 
the page of history and philosophy, to the great volume 
of nations ; from the university to the cabinet. She had 
found him throughout an accomplished scholar, and a 
bold statesman. In the languages he was profound. He 
had travelled through all Greece with her own dear Ho- 
mer, and drank wisdom with Cicero at Tusculum. More 
than all did she admire and commend him, that he always 
loved to confront her in her helmet ; ' which,' said she, 
with a glance at her polished shield, ' is the most sensible 
indication of his perfect ripeness for the magistracy.' 

" Jupiter was sure that the secretary must feel proud of 
the distinguished honor of his daughter's eulogy. He 
was himself aware that his literary and scientific qualifi- 
cations were of no mean praise. In that point of view, 
he knew of but one difiiculty in the way, which was his 
unexampled cacoethes scrihendi^ which, on one occasion, 
at least, has brought his pen and his rhetorical celebrity 
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into fearful jeopardy^ and we therefore, at this time, 
make it known to the republic, that we forbid, under 
pain of our displeasure, all fourth of July orations, and 
hot speeches against England ; which is too small an 
island to deserve the notice of a country, which could 
drown it in one of its own lakes. 

" The sentiments of nearly all present had now been 
delivered. Vulcan merely observed that he liked none 
of the candidates, and was preparing a mortal in the 
mines of Pittsburg, who should hereafter shame the whole 
of them ; that his rule was always to strike while the 
iron was hot, but that the present was such an un mallea- 
ble piece of business, that he should despair giving it any 
form or comeliness — and that he thought he should be 
better employed in making thunderbolts, than in such a 
cold and unprofitable discussion. 

*' Jupiter merely nodded to the old forgeman. Juno 
was uncommonly submissive, and thought it her duty to 
coincide with the thunderer, whatever might be his deci- 
sion. She thought the sex were becoming too presump- 
tuous and independent on the earth, that the declaration 
of freedom in Congress did not extend to the ladies, and 
that she was fain to set an example of meekness and 
lieutenancy herself, in hopes that her gender, below, 
would do likewise. 

" Jupiter smiled with deep complacency, and his bald 
eagle closed his eyes to the music of such avowed conde- 
scension. 

******* 

" Rose-lipped Venus could find no recommendation in 
either of the candidates, it being her unqualified convic- 
tion that they were all completely indurated, and incapa- 
ble of the tender passion. She did not know that either 
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of them was a Benedict, but she believed that none was 
a gallant, or an enthusiast in love ; and not to be one 
thing or the other, was worse than a bachelor. She sighed 
over the memory of her lost Adonis, whom she would 
have made president in a moment, and was confident 
that some hearty votary of Cupid would best wield the 
destinies of the republic. Finally, that victory and con- 
quest would be its portion under such a leader, she want- 
ed no further proof, than an appeal to that incontroverti- 
ble principle, * Omnia vincit amor.' 

" Jupiter said he was willing to go the full length of the 
courtesy by which the gods allowed the discussion of this 
deep subject by their fair sisters ; but as it was a matter 
peculiarly within the province of the lords of Olympus, 
little or no force could be allowed to their arguments, and 
that to hear them was an affair of sufferance, and a dis- 
port, altogether. 

'' He confessed that he could not hold in high considera- 
tion the reasoning of the mother of the loves, though he 
was well aware that she and her son could boast wide and 
severe empire on earth, and he did not know that it was 
unacknowledged, indeed, in heaven. [Here there was 
evidently a visible stir and nestling among the gods.] 
But his conviction was, that an iron-hearted, remorseless, 
immoveable fellow was the character for so stern and per- 
pendicular a government ; and as for victory, which the 
fair advocate anticipated under the auspices of her lover 
king, he was sorry to question the infallibility of her 
motto, but he was sure that two, at least, of his immortal 
brethren, would be slow to admit its efficacy, when 
' omnia vincit amor ' was applied to the rupture of a 
chain-net. 

'' Jove concluded this sarcastic remark with infinite gra- 
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Tity, and poor Mars was seen slinking out of the council, 
scowling under his helmet, while Vulcan swung his 
sledge* hammer in boisterous glee, and swore it was one 
of the best hits he ever heard among the powers. As to 
Venus herself, she suddenly became wondrous busy in 
tackling up her doves, and full of blushes, called on 
Cupid to drive her, good speed, out of the presence ; 
while, in short, all the divan, from throne to council- 
board, was one continued, immortal titter. 

** Bacchus, jocund Bacchus, rose on the strength of a 
motto. He pretended to advance something in favor of 
putting at its helm the sturdiest wine-bibber that could 
be found in the republic. He entered into a learned dis- 
sertation upon the sparkling beverage over which he 
presided, intending to prove its immortal origin ; and evi- 
dently cast some severe reflections upon Mr Clay, as 
being the patron of an infamous drink, which was fast 
driving from the earth his more sensible and gentleman- 
like liquor, and which he joined with his venerable uncle 
of the trident, in reviling with a good heart and a venge- 
ful. He finally hoped and believed, that, if any regard 
had been paid to the motto of the goddess of beauty, he 
was still more powerful under the unimpeachable axiom 
* in vino Veritas,' and with this he was willing to submit 
the case. 

" Jupiter frowned ferociously, and giving the cue to 
Hebe, the beautiful Ganymede stopped the clamor of the 
jolly god, by presenting him a full bumper of his own 
Falernian, and before he reached the lees he would have 
made president of any one in the wide world. Jupiter 
moreover observed that this was too grave a subject to be 
treated so unseemly, and that bad he known such charac- 
teristic and imbecile arguments would have been adduced 
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by certain of the minor gods, he should have reserved 
the question solely for the " Dit majorum gentium," who 
had in this case relinquished their privilege of exclusive 
legislation, from the influence of certain liberal, popular 
principles, which had made their way from the republic 
even into Olympus ; and he concluded by saying if free- 
dom and liberty were exemplified in this way, either in 
feeling or discussion, he should not be slow to head a 
holy alliance in that same Olympus, for the suppression 
of such dangerous and mundane notions. 

** Ceres, Vesta, and Diana did not venture to suggest 
anything on the occasion, after hearing the broad insinu- 
ations of Jupiter, that it was presumption and vanity in 
the sex to intermeddle, and that he was ill-prepared 
to listen to their reasoning. The three, however, were 
observed conversing apart, apparently in earnest, though 
good-natured conference, which showed they had not all 
lit upon the same candidate for their patronage. 

" Ceres was heard to say that none of them would be 
great on a Corn hill — Diana, that they were none of 
them hunters after her mind, inasmuch as office seemed 
to be their only game ; and Vesta, that she had a con- 
fused notion of their political chastity-r-she was seen to 
shake her head, and place her hand emphatically on her 
palladium — while Diana drew her bow to its utmost 
stretch, pointed off to the wilds of the west, and then 
broke away from them, with a sigh that there was no 
Clay, after all, like her own Endymion. 

" Pluto, who was fresh from the infernal regions, sub- 
mitted with deference, his subterranean opinion. He 
could claim no acquaintance with either of the gentle- 
men, and did not strongly anticipate the honor. of their 
presence in his dim dominions. Indeed he hoped to see 
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neither of them there, for he feared they would meet bat 
sorry company. He would, nevertheless, submit his sen- 
timents upon this high magistracy, and recommend the 
appointment of two Presidents, to preclude all doubt and 
difficulty. 

'* But Jupiter, who saw. the favoritism of Pluto's argu- 
ment, from the unhappy introduction of the little word 
twOy (for you know, my child, that that number is sacred 
to Hades,) said, that however plausible the holy comple- 
ment of two Presidents might appear to the son of Saturn, 
he was himself well satisfied that his own doff Cerberus 
with his three heads, would be a more acceptable chief 
magistrate to the republic, than such a political joint 
tenancy in two beings, after Pluto's suggestion. 

"As to Charon, he hardly dared to rise, the Olympian 
god grew so impatient and ireful. When he did find 
himself in the act of delivery, the old ferryman merely 
observed, that he had no sympathies or predilections in 
the business — that he believed each honorable candidate 
would yet burden his barge, and as long as he knew that 
each of them was worth an obolus, and certainly worthy 
of the Elysian fields, it was all that he cared for — he was 
sure they would form his ghostly cargo over the Stygian 
waters — and therefore, like an ancient and impartial fer- 
ryman, he wished all the Presidents to the shades — there, 
all his prejudices ended. 

'* Jupiter complimented the dark old boatman by say- 
ing that his observations were the most sensible, and to 
him, the pleasantest, which had been uttered — they had 
a prospective character. Now whether all this was 
meant for irony or not, not one of us could discover — 
either way, Charon was sufficiently self-satisfied and 
delighted — ^and Jove very gravely concluded by observ- 
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ing that he could only hope, in addition to what the 
reverend bargeman had declared^ that neither of the 
candidates^ in their passage to the happy fields, would 
feel a necessity to stoop to the waters of Lethe. 
* « * « « 

" For myself — and I was the last that spoke — I rose — 
perhaps it was a freak — I rose for John Rxxxxxxx gf 
Roanoke ! — but Jupiter cut me short with a very apt, 
and I must confess, a very conclusive quotation. 

* " Quern Deus vult perdere, prius dementat," 

rendered in the language of Olympus, ** whom the gods 
destine to perish, they first make mad," and, instead of 
listening to his arguments upon such a prohibited and 
so foolish a subject, we command that Mercuiy be forth- 
with despatched earthward to ' [which signified 
yourself, my child, for you will always remain a blank, 
as long as you hold to your present political faith,] and 
we do order that through such mortal, he command a 
stay of all national proceedings, until the determination 
of the immortal council, which shall be duly made known, 
after we have retired for deliberation.' 

** In another moment, my child, the heavens were cleft, 
and I was at your threshold — and now ray message is 
delivered, pray give me my caduceus and mantle, for I 
must be at the eternal gates, before Apollo drives the 
Pleiades into the blue, or the north star fades before the 
mariner." 

And with these words, my dear Die Mihi, Mercury 
took his leave of 

Your humble servant, 

Reginald Rbverib.' 
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On a bitter cold morning, soon after writing the above, 
on looking out the window of my attic, I descried through 
the glass, and reposing on the sill, the following letter 
from Mercury. How it came there is a mystery. I can 
only remember the night before had been a stormy one. 
I thought I heard voices in the wind ; and my visions 
were singular and broken. Light flakes of snow lay 
round this missive. The paper was of strange texture — 
of a color, too, exquisite as that which you find in the 
deep cracks of the thick-ribbed ice. The seal was made 
of an ineffable composition of nectar and ambrosia, and 
impressed with something resembling chain lightning. 
The chirography was wholly unique, and apparently 
done in indelible ink. The letter, my dear Die, I now 
proceed to lay before you. 

'* Mr Dear Child — Our potent father has been deep in 
deliberation, and has not permitted even Juno to inter- 
rupt him since our last interview. Our whole imperial 
brotherhood has been in anxious expectation of the issue 
of the case with his majesty. On the morning of the 
ninth of February instant, which came in with a calm- 
ness suited to the dignity of the occasion, Jupiter valor- 
ously determined to come to something definite, and 
having summoned a council, from which our sisterhood 
was excluded, he unfolded himself to the following ef- 
fect ; — after observing that, upon mature consideration 
in the royal closet, he was convinced that a very respect- 
able degree of the * eternal right ' appertained to the 
republican principle of government. ' Yet,' said he, * I 
Wis not willing that the silly people should have the 
whole merit or misery of. this matter — and have therefore 
thought it wise to put all their fiery exertions to nought, 
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and commit the whole affair, to the magnates of the soil, 
who though from the midst of the ignoble herd, are yet 
as the grain to the chaff, notwithstanding they swear the 
other way amongst their constituents. This pugnacious 
body I deemed it proper to submit to the afflatus divinus, 
having resolved from the beginning to manage the busi- 
ness eventually in my own way. Under this influence, 
and for some other reasons which I shall not deign at 
this time to make public, John CIuincy Adams was 
naturally announced the chief magistrate of the republic' 

" Thus much said Jove, my child, and without more 
ado — * intonuit IcevumJ 

" And the council was dissolved. 

Mercurius." 

Thus, my dear Die, ended this tragic farce that 



had been three years in the performing — in which much 
ink had been squandered — many reputations wounded, 
that must perforce have died of gangrene, and many 
souls effectually impaired that were before passable for 
a better state. Eheu fugaces I — This intonuit IcBvum 
that Jove commenced, was repeated over half the Union 
from culverin and cannon, and you see the echo has not 
yet died, now that another political lustrum is about to 
call for another discharge of popular thunder. 

The gods will doubtless take up the dispute in '29, and 
Mercury has promised me a full report, which shall after- 
wards be at your service. 

R— R <, 

Slumberland, March, 1825. 



THE TALE OF AN AERONAUT j 

AND HIS REFLECTIOXf 

ON THJS MORAL CHARACTER OF A BALLOON. 

iir ▲ 
GRAVE LETTER FROM GILBERT GAS, ESQ. TO MICO MUNDAIVUS. 



-a boat not rigg*d 



Nor tackle, sail, nor mast. — Tempest* 



-Say, how came you hither ? 



Boats I — If I did think, sir, I were well awako 
I *d striye to tell you. JbitL 



A SECRET it must ever remain, my most worthy knight, 
whether I was among the wise ones who witnessed the 
ascent of Robertson from Castle Garden during the me- 
morable year IS25. A disclosure of the fact in this day 
of the world, would somewhat affect my future fame ; and 
you know I am as rationally regardful of that matter as 
most men are of their health ; and let me tell you I find 
increasing reason every day to keep a sound reputation 
in regard to the patronizing of sights, adventures and 
extravaganzas at a time when society has grown too wise 
or too grand to hanker after wonders, and treats as a 
visionary that mightier creature than Newton, who looks 
down instead of up, and swears reverently the earth is 
hollow, and has houses and humanity at its centre. A 
word of this man, and then to lighter matters. The 
extent of his heresy is a harmless kind of philosophy, 
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which teaches, or rather protests, that there is a central 
power — a sort of imperium in imperio — in plain English, 
a world of living creatures like ourselves, inhabiting the 
interior of this singular globe. The system is just let 
loose, and the projector only waits for the treasury to 
open, and ships to go withal, and he will enter at the 
pole, and sail gloriously in upon them, with a fair breeze, 
which unlike that at other caves, is continually rushing, 
like a perpetual monsoon, into the excavation. For my 
own part I consider the hypothesis of the ingenious gen- 
tleman, entitled to high consideration for the originality 
of the conception, and the arguments which support it ; 
and have little doubt that he is yet to open for this great 
country channels of wealth and enterprise, of which you 
and Captain Cook dreamt but little — and become the 
founder of plans and improvements, before which all the 
artificial avenues to our lakes will appear like streamlets; 
and finally, my dear Knight, show to your unbelieving 
eyes the practicability of a canal beyond the arctic circle, 
or a railway to the Nadir. 

All this, you will say, is a woful digression to com- 
mence with. But it is only going into the earth instead 
of above it, as I proposed, and that is but a small matter 
to be uneasy with. Besides I have been so much in the 
air myself, that it is natural to take so innocent a flight 
even in my old age. So now to return. 

I am not about to tell you a tale of disaster like that 
of Madame Blanchard — whose unfortunate catastrophe 
is dire proof that a woman in a balloon is either out of 
her element, or too high in it — nor of disgrace like that 
of M. Guille who just floated among the steeples of New 
York, a few years agone, to show the sovereign people 
how easy it was to demonstrate Napoleon's maxim of the 
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near relationship of the sublime to the ridiculous, by a 
rapid movement froili " thin air " to the mud of the 
North River — such small affairs as these^ my dear Mike, 
will not suit your appetite for the marvellous^ nor my 
system of adventure. The ascension of Gilbert Gas, sir 
—and I am now too old and too philosophic to speak of 
things vauntingly — was something which history has not 
seen fit to record, because no one would believe it but 
myself— but I do aver that never was there man who has 
sailed higher above the earth, under a little globe of silk, 
than myself; never one who has voyaged it over a greater 
portion of the world, buoyed up by a parcel of hydrogen, 
and never one who has staid so long among clouds and 
ether ; all which, for one who is no poet, to say, requires 
some moderate share of pretension. But still I do say 
it, emphatically. If others have measured miles in their 
career, I have measured degrees— if any have floated 
with a quick pulse, over paltry rivers, and channels, and 
cities, I have mounted my car of air and sallied away 
over oceans, and mountains, and continents — if any have 
washed their hands in the second layer of vapor, I have 
bathed over and over in the thin particular mists which 
constitute the milky way — ridiculously taken for stars by 
almanac makers and short reasoners — and if any have 
been so daring as to believe in their approach to the 
planets, I can very coolly say I have sailed the whole dis- 
tance between the horns of the moon, and know the sum 
total in English miles, to a hair. There are many, my 
dear Knight, who will credit little of this — they are men 
who are not used to believing — there is a kind of infirm- 
ity in their faith, and they are really objects of charity — 
to them I would say particularly slow — " go — cast a sum 
in simple addition, and be sure you prove it before you 
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^ie — that is the great end and object of your, existence — 
I have nothing to do with you." Then there are others 
who know what Mr Hume says — " that in politics two 
and two do not always make four " — and more than that 
believe it. These are the men for my meridian, and 
while they live my stories will have the sanction of wis- 
dom, faith, and good sense to help them through their 
editions. Finally, whether they are believed or not, is 
not a vital question with me, who really have no great 
interest in any body, my dear Mike, but yourself; and 
it is no small consolation to me in this waste of pen and 
patience, to reflect, that you will swallow the whole, let 
the rest of the world act as it pleases. 

It was sometime early in June of a year not long since 
past, that I prepared for my ascension in one of the 
mightiest cities of the Union. There was a deal of ex- 
citement on the occasion as well on account of the ad- 
venture as of myself. Report had made me the most 
daring, as it had the most mysterious, of men. A few 
minds but just left fallow of witchcraft, were willing and 
eager to connect me with all the ungodly and marvellous 
spirits who held a family connexion with Beelzebub ; 
and some went so far as to suggest, that, saving the law, 
I was the devil himself; and that a strange smell of sul- 
phur was observed at the inflation, which in fact was 
effected without any of the chemical flummery usual at 
such times, and was certainly done by a sort of gas 
from Hades, which it would puzzle Sir Humphrey Davy 
himself to decompose. My dress, moreover, was calcu- 
lated to attract attention and generate questions — for I 
found it as well to encourage this idea of something 
supernatural and bold beyond all fame — inasmuch as it 
procured more guineas and gazes — and I also thought 
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rery reasonably ihat if I afterwards perished in this way, 
my fall would be considered merely as my passage to the 
infernal dominions where I rightfully belonged, and I 
should thus be saved the mortification of ignoble memory. 
My huge vehicle was meanwhile swaying and beating 
about in the enclosure, its gay colors glancing in the sun, 
and the cords that confined it singing in the tension 
that was every moment given them by its rolling and 
heavincr motion. The balloon was of uncommon dimen- 
sions, and painted with all the grotesque and wild figures 
of heathen mythology. The car was fanciful and rich — 
a fine white bear skin hung over its side, and two flags, 
one red as blood, and the other black as death, flaunted 
at either end of it. To make the matter short — I entered 
— the cords were cut, and 1 rose from out the multitude. 
A wild and incessant roar from beneath came up and 
broke all around me — and as I left the earth I can re- 
member how singularly the volumes of sound seemed to 
die away on the air below me, until it seemed there was 
no such thing as sound in existence ; and as I looked 
down upon the mass of beings and waved my portentous 
flags over their upturned faces, I could see a confused 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs, until men and women 
were identified with the earth, or sunk into atoms that 
the eye could not particularize. I recollect the bursting 
laughter of some, the rude farewells of others, and the 
faint shrieks of females as I stood stretching out my 
arms over the multitude under me, until noise and sight 
began to fail, and I found my only world was myself and 
my balloon. My red flag was thrown out after I had 
attained a comfortable height, and I can recollect tha. it 
was borne away by a galloping troop of boys ; while a 
pestilent sand bag which I cast over as a legacy, was 
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seen to fall into the midst of a luckless assembly of sorry 
fellows, who had been making me the subject of their 
mirth. 

A sharp wind was blowing out of the west as I ascend- 
ed, and I was borne rapidly seaward. The sun had long 
passed his meridian and was already growing fiery on 
the western horizon — the spires and domes under me 
caught the last of his light and glittered like particles of 
gold in his beams — but they all seemed sunk to one flat 
dead level with all the world, and the city itself which 
was the last object I turned my straining eyes upon, was 
no bigger than the vehicle under which I was bounding 
away into the upper air — meanwhile I was cautiously di* 
vesting my car of all things necessary to hasten my as- 
cension ; for to go higher than anybody else had dared 
go, or should go after me, was my most sensible intention. 
In short, T was determined to penetrate as far into this 
matter as gas and perseverance would allow of — to scale 
the moon, if the attractions would play fair with me, and 
to travel withal, unshackled by the absurd inconvenien- 
cies of coaches and steamboats, over as much space as 
wind and weather would permit. As to my mode of 
life, it is very unnatural for you to ask any questions 
about it — and if you do, I shall refer you to master Mil- 
ton, who said of Adam " the world was all before him," 
a convenient mode of providing for an outcast hero, it 
must be confessed — but which suits my case extremely 
well, saving that the world was below me, emphatically, 
and was becoming more and more so every moment. 

Behold me then, my dear Mike, careering away into 
the fields of blue — the winds rushing and roaring around 
me like the noise of waves among the cliffs — and the 
clouds passing like swift messengers all about me — ^the 
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sunlight sunk down completely — and the stars hegiDning 
to break above me with a brilliancy and glory that I had 
never dreamt of — the azure deepening and deepening as I 
went up, until it took a hue of blackness which you on 
earth know nothing about — and to crown the singularity of 
the scene night shutting around me amidst stars, and winds, 
and clouds. The moon was travelling up from the ooean, 
and she lay right in my path as I floated onward. There 
was her light streaming out upon the wilderness of brilliant 
things on every side of me ; while she rode like a queen 
among her vestals. It was indeed a sight of unrivalled 
sublimity to see the effulgence of these countless spheres 
pillowed upon my silken globe ; and to feel that I was 
still rising upwards as though to mingle with them in 
their places, had something terrific beyond description 
about it. 

I wrapped me in my wild bear skin, and lay with my 
face upward, in my little car. A sense of oppression 
and drowsiness came over me, and I began to fear I had 
been too presumptuous. Some foolish creatures like your- 
self, Mike, have endeavored to convince me that I lost 
my reason, and my sensation indeed, at this period of my 
voyage, and all that I am about to relate was a very pal- 
pable vision — and to call it anything more is matter 
cousin-german to sacrilege. But I am not disposed to 
part company with my reason so easily as some people 
sup{k)se, and don't understand why a man may not visit the 
stars as well as Rome or his relations. Be that as it may, 
you are enlisted to give unqualified credence to my story, 
and your belief is the only matter that concerns me. 
The wings of all the winds were now fast lifting me into 
the very provinces of the planets and constellations. 
Had I, alas ! been even a tyro in astronomy, Newton 
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and his Principia would long ere this have beea exploded 
and forgotten in the startling wonders which were here 
revealed tome. You may depend on it, my dear knight, 
that your astrologers are the veriest swindlers in creation, 
and that Dr Herschel never cultivated acquaintance with 
a halloon. The poets, after all, have come nearer the 
truth than any sect of those fanciful fellows who have 
presumed to speculate on these things ; and in tlie pretty 
but somewhat blasphemous conceit which personifies the 
** living lustres," you have a developement of the whole 
mystery. Listen, Mico, and be wise. 

I should judge it was about midnight when the singu- 
lar sensation I have mentioned overpowered me. I was 
then literally as high as the best of them. My flight 
must have been somewhat rapid indeed; but it only 
proves how ridiculously mistaken your wise ones axe 
in the matter of heights and distances, when they pre- 
tend gravely to discuss the subject of astronomical phe- 
nomena. Here I was in the course of a few hours amidst 
Jupiter and his satellites, keeping company with comets — 
making my devoirs to the moon — and silently making 
my way through whole acres of circling flashy creatures, 
that were all floating without an instance of coUisidti 
hither and thither, and forming the gayest and most 
agreeable company imaginable. 

They each appeared to me indeed noble spherical 
personages, of most excellent capacity, looking mucK as 
they do from my attic, silver bright as ever, and a 
thousand times more imperial. But the most preposter- 
ous of it was, they were the most conversible spheres you 
would wish to see ; and it was no small matter of amaze- 
ment, with me, to hear, as I circulated among and 
about them, voices as sweet and as musical as the tones 
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of a woman ! There were the bright brothers of the 
constellation Gemini — the twins of Leda, hymning to- 
gether a divine duett, to the tune of Jason and the Argo- 
nauts — and the seven stars, those beautiful Pleiades, 
chattering and chaunting as they sailed along, in purest 
harmony — and beside them I could hear the faithful 
satellites passing the word of command as from sentinel 
to sentinel, in tones of particular melody. In short 
the music of the spheres was no longer a mystery to my 
obfuscated imaginations. The moon, however, with 
whose mountains and mode of government I have the 
complacency to think I am sufficiently satisfied, was 
the chief object of my deepest attention. I was appa- 
rently passing by her broad faced majesty, and being im- 
portant as an alderman she moved so slow, that I could 
hear the suppressed conversation she was carrying on 
in Alexandrines with one of Jupiter's attendants, who 
held a like capacity with herself. And, my dear Mico, 
I would observe here, as a preliminary, that I could see 
no good reason why this luminary of ours should be 
distinguished by the gender, which astronomers have 
been pleased to give her. 

From all I could gather I was convinced she was ma- 
turing some vengeful affair against our poor planet, which 
was now glittering under me like a dollar in the first 
days of its discount. She seemed to think our valiant 
republic was too much given to shipping, and too little 
to science : while all Europe was teeming with obser- 
vatories, and Dr Herschel with his telescope, like the 
magicians of Thessaly, was literally bringing her down 
to the Earth in the little island, that vile America was 
completely absorbed in navigation, tonnage and gain. 
She was therefore determined to exert her twofold influ- 
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ence with a vengeance : and operating with the full force 
of her magic upon the ocean and the brain, wind up 
craniologists at once — make booksellers and publishers 
the gulls of the day, and authors, poets and song writers 
the only persons recognized as sane in the law, and the 
only money getting species out of the body corporate. 
While, by suddenly withdrawing all the water from the 
coast, she would leave every ship amongst us in a hope- 
less dry dock, and our merchants in a marvellous melan- 
choly, with nothing to float their vessels with but their 
tears ; and patience and per centage both below par. 
Literati and almanac makers alone should prosper ; moon- 
struck printers should lose the power of calculation, and 
fine writers should grow rich on the lunacy of the buyers 
of copy rights, and all this should be visited upon them 
because the country had become a mere market for mer- 
chandise ; had taken the phenomenon of the tide, as 
well as time by the forelock, and made no investigation of 
its wonders, while it could realize the harvest of its 
changes. ** They shall learn," said she, ** that we are 
worth looking after, and that I am the supreme regulator 
of their cotton speculations — they shall cultivate letters 
instead of tobacco." 

Feeling a reasonable interest in the affairs of my 
countrymen, and knowing that you, my worthy Mike, 
had some matters at stake, " in the way of shippery," to 
use your own expression, I felt a desire, natural enough, 
you will confess, to get out of this ominous atmosphere. 
Whether it was that T was just discovered, (and I wonder, 
to be honest, that I was not noticed before) — or that I 
was considered in the light of an intruder in these 
menacing matters, inasmuch as I might become a trai- 
tor to the designs, as I was very religiously determined 
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to be. How these things were, I know not ; but I can 
well remember, that on a signal given * by one of these 
bright eyed gentry, I and my poor balloon were assailed 
by the full slogan of the whole system — " Out of his at- 
traction ! out of his attraction ! *' and with the word» I 
became convinced that shooting stars are no miracles in 
this quarter, and that comets have longer tails than Encke 
is aware of. It is sufficient for you to know, Mike, and 
for me to recollect, that I seemed at once precipitated 
in a manner that made me very unhappy, and I was 
brought to full recollection by an explosion, I presume, 
of one of these lunar rockets, at a very unenviable dis- 
tance from my vehicle. I started on my feet at the 
intonation, and found myself over the outstretched and 
booming ocean, a storm going loudly and heavily under 
me, and my car but a few hundred feet above a battle 
ship that was struggling sublimely with the waves, and 
firing minute guns, the last smoke of which was just 
mingling with the foam and the tempest. There was no 
time to be lost — I must either rise or perish. The great 
ship was inevitably going to the bottom. I could see the 
terror and tumult on board, the decks were crowded — 
females were among them — and their robes and long 
hair were blowing straight in the wind. A confused 
and terrible cry rose from desolate creatures. I could 
easily perceive they discovered me. But my appearance 
was apparently a new source of horror — my black flag 
was still streaming from its staff — I was hanging pale 
and wild over the side of my boat ; and though not sink- 
ing, my balloon was tossing like a feather upon the 
roaring and misty air. I had continued to lighten it all 
T could in this extremity ; and succeeded in rising once 
more, as I threw my last glance upon the unfortunate 
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▼essel, and saw them on board pointing at me, as at 
some portentous prodigy, and with a shriek hiding their 
dishevelled heads in their hands, and hurrying away 
from my sight. The scene was soon closed — while my 
soul was tortured at the idea of possible escape in my 
own situation, with the certainty, at the same moment, 
that to save one of them was an impossibility, she went 
down ! One loud thunder-burst of the waters, and the 
weltering main swept on as before. * * 

I drew my shaggy covering over me, and shrunk into 
my frail tenement^-e very thing remained firmr— I had 
hopes that the tempest would spare me ; and now that I 
had lost sight of the bellowing sea, and was moving 
amidst the storm-clouds above it, I believed I might reach 
the land of which I had obtained a glimpse in the morn- 
ing light. Nor was I mistaken — the tempest did spare 
me — it evidently abated, and I enjoyed the terrible subli- 
mity of ascending through volumes of driving clouds, 
assuming forms of every wild description that can be 
conceived, and this, too, with a comfortable sense of se- 
curity, and a fair chance of eventual safety. While it 
was yet morning, I was floating slowly and beautifully 
over the fields and hills of a foreign land. 

Like all unbelieving men, gentle Mico, even you may 
here feel your faith a trifle staggered. To be sure you 
have been but a short time reading my tale thus far, and 
to pass the brave Atlantic within the same period, would 
seem a little like art magic. But, my dear knight, you 
know but small things about steam-power and balloons, 
if you confine your learning on motion and velocities to 
the antiquated doctrine of sabbath-day's-journeys ; and 
besides, the books of bravado upon such subjects, tell 
you, that a day in the moon is equal to thirty of our own 
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— and my own faith is, that I was in that lamentable 
section of the universe, a reasonable portion of a night, 
whereby, without any further foolish questioning, I might 
very naturally arrive over Holland by day-break. Should 
you prosecute your pestilent inquiries any further, how- 
ever, and wonder why, after the lapse of ten years, the 
threats of your mistress moon have not been executed, I 
can only answer you, that it is doubtless owing to the 
gender of the creature ; and that she who invariably 
changes once a month, cannot raise better expectations 
from her promises, in the minds of sceptics. 

For my own part, I am not sure that these protesta- 
tions of this ethereal personage, so peculiarly interesting 
to us, are not yet to come to some accolmt — and I would 
advise our cautious gold-getting publishers to look shrewd- 
ly about them, and commit some immortal act of patron- 
age upon the first literary worthy, next myself, who may 
chance to fall within their shadow ; and after that, be 
hasty to make their last testaments ; lest they become 
the subjects of these tremendous menaces in the midst 
of their dinners, their editions and their intestacies, and 
walk about among books and bailiffs, the veriest '* minions 
of the moon." As to the threat which brings in jeopardy 
our national existence, there is too much reason to fear 
its fulfilment, unless we become rationally scientific be-r 
fore another meeting of congress. The apprehension of 
it, indeed, seems to have become a presentiment with our 
chief magistrate ; and if you turn to the first message 
with which he has saluted us, you will find, that he has 
very sensibly recommended the erection of observatories, 
that we may do our duty to the constellations and the 
cause of science. Whether he has had any secret inter- 
view with our pale lady of the light, or has employed an 
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astrologer to furnish forth a portion of his state paper, it 
becomes not me to say ; but I am free to avow that if I 
had been president of the United States, (from which ca- 
lamity all good stars preserve me !) sinking the style, I 
would have urged the subject to the very brink of my 
popularity ; and if that would not do, I would inconti- 
nently build the " lighthouse " myself There can there- 
fore be little doubt, my dear Mike, that if we insist on 
this base system of bargains and bales — this matter of 
absolute, unyielding, barefaced business, to the utter ex- 
clusion of that lordly patronage which places science be- 
yond the balance of trade, and that literary enthusiasm 
which prints for nothing, the very tides will some day or 
night give us the go by, and the president and myself 
and my balloon be remembered with gratitude — but at 
the same time with grief and despair. That other '' tide 
in the affairs of men," alas ! will be of no avail to us 
then ; and we shall find, when it is too late, that moon- 
shine is an ingredient of vital importance in the constitu- 

• 

tion, and a political attribute of the highest rank. You 
are free to make these things known as far as your influ- 
ence extends, and I hope we shall both see, before another 
new moon, her power and importance acknowledged — 
astronomical observatories by scores — science outsailing 
our ships — poets on salaries — and authors gentlemen at 
large. Meanwhile I will bring you back to my balloon, 
which is now balanced mid air over the tents of a battle- 
field. I fear, my dear Mundanus, that these things are 
beyond your comprehension ; but you ought in good rea- 
son to know, that when the Marquis de Landes, who was 
the first, I believe, that essayed an ascension in Paris, 
rose before the people, and was so cavalierly waving his 
hat over their faces, his creditors began to think of their 
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dividends, and the priests to calculate how much Apol* 
lyon had given for his soul — and that, moreover, when 
Mr Lunardi — whose very name proves him to have been 
a legitimate aeronaut — soared, the first in England, above 
the metropolis, he and his balloon were regarded as 
something absolutely unearthly ; as it was with much pro- 
testation, that the enterprising Roman could find assist- 
ance to descend, so determined were the Christians to 
have nothing to do with " the devil in his house." You 
will not wonder, materially, then, that my appearance 
was regarded with interest, especially upon the eve of a 
conflict which was to shake the world— or even with awe, 
at such a crisis, though half a score of years, and more, 
had encroached upon the nineteenth century. In short, 
I was over Waterloo ; and whatever was the peculiar be- 
lief in balloons, of those who saw me, or the idea about 
the impertinency of my situation, of you, who hear me, is 
altogether immaterial. Your duty is passive ; you are to 
listen, like a Turk to a story-teller, and more than that, 
believe it all, like an ancient and true knight. 

I was floating ^st at that comfortable elevation which 
enabled me to enjoy a panorama of the field, and yet not 
beyond the reach of any boisterous shells or bullets that 
might come recommended to me. But I sagely presume^ 
both armies were too much engaged with affairs more 
terrestrial than myself to expend their speculations or am- 
munition upon the vehicle above them ; besides, it is 
more than probable, that as I lay about midway between 
the hosts, on the right of the ridge of La Belle Alliance — 
my appearance, moreover, operating as an omen to either 
party, and my neutral position imparting a glorious uncer- 
tainty to the claims of both — I was respected as some 
emissary from the terrible future, whose miraculous pre- 
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«ence there was no time or dispoAition to inquire about or 
explain, and whose mysterious character was full protec- 
tion against all sacrilegious rockets and balls, fiat 
though so far above the troubles of the world, still I was 
not exempt from some of the Ills that ** flesh is heir to." 
A source of special difficulty with me was, that if, like 
Iron-handed Jove over the Greeks and Trojans, it became 
my imperial duty to give the last flourish to the fight, in 
the form of an ** intonuit IcBvum " to the victors, inas- 
much as I had no more godlike weapon in my armory 
than a childish snapping pocket-pistol, I should enact 
sorry thunder at the best, and worse than all, betray my 
true alliance to flesh and mortality, at the moment when 
my importance as umpire must be unequivocally display- 
ed ; and to perfect the tragedy, I should come down to 
my Jinaliter, as the gownsmen have it, before the shot, 
perchance of some ** flesh'd soldier," who had less reve- 
rence than curiosity. You may be assured, Mico, this 
consideration pestered me exceedingly ; but while I was 
casting about how to conduct on the occasion, the blow 
was struck — the battle had begun. 

I was by no means at such a height as to throw things 
into that dead level which is the efiect of extreme eleva- 
tion. I was just at that point from which I could easily 
scan the arena, yflih nearly the same particularity with 
Napoleon in his observatory, and throw my gaze over the 
country around and beyond it. Brussels was in full 
sight ; its spires sparkling under me, and tlie great road 
leading to it swarming with an alarmed and hurrying 
people. Along mount St John and the hills overlooking 
Waterloo, the British army lay stretched out in the power 
of its legions and the glitter of its arms ; the line was 
finely formed — they had entrenched themselves like men 
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of iron, and waited immoveably for the onset. Then 
there was the plain, of which, ten years ago, you spoke 
so irreverently, as being ** a kind of Elysium to vultures 
and craniologists," now about to become the scene of 
slaughter and victory — waving in the promise of harvest 
— covered with the bounties of God — breathing of life in 
the very presence of death ; and along the summit which 
bounded it lay the followers of the Destroyer — the man 
who had won half the world, and was now come to one 
last desperate struggle for its retention. With his forces 
all was motion, and glancing of sabres, and rushing of 
horses, and plunging of cannon. He was evidently bent 
on opening the drama. 

Behind this array of devoted soldiery, swarming and 
shifting and flashing under me, I could discern the points 
of QrUatre Bras and Charleroi,- which had so lately been 
places of rough assault, and as rough repulse — and which 
I could look down upon, with a few intermediate posts, 
clustered darkly together, melancholy vestiges of Ney's 
and Napoleon's advance on the .city of lace; for you must 
know, my good philosopher, that this battle was performed 
no great distance, balloon measurement, from Brussels 
itself The night had been stormy — and a little lingering 
mist hung weeping over these desolate places, where the 
war had been busy, and through which the foe had poured 
his fiery torrents upon the retreating allies. In another 
quarter, on the extreme right of the French army, and 
somewhat in its rear, I could descry the little stations of St 
Amands and Lignes, where the emperor had forced the 
Prussians, over the hills, in his daring project of attacking 
simultaneously two such giant generals as Wellington and 
Blucher. All these places were now reposing in the 
stillness of desertion ; and along the two heights which I 
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have endeavored to depict to yoct, lay the only objects of 
interests to this, and I may say, aU the nations of the 
continent. Lord Byron, or in republican vernacular, Mr 
George Gordon Byron, has somevi^here said, that the plain 
of Waterloo seemed to him marked out for the scene of 
some great action ; and though he had seen and duly 
considered the fields of Marathon and Mantinea, yet this 
" place of skulls " wanted but a few hundred years over 
it3 sepulchres, and it would be contemplated with all the 
interest we assign to places of glory when viewed from> 
the distance of ages. Now you should fully understand, 
Mundanus, that this gentleman, who wove stanzas of 
golden texture, and with amazing adroitness, has hymned 
the fame of this battle in numbers, whose existence alone 
is the finest epitaph admiration could write for him ; and 
it would seem that my opinion should be in waiting upon 
that of Harold ; but the Childe, Mico, rhymed better than 
he reasoned, and though he had swam the Hellespont, 
never enjoyed the classic effect of an ascension ; I there- 
fore deem it no heresy to say that this field of the " red 
burial" was viewed with equal effect from a balloon, 
as from the heights of history — and that the vapors of 
the earth, and the smoke of war, when its " thunder clouds 
closed over it," furnished as pertinent and convenient a 
medium as the mists of antiquity. I shall not stop to 
explain these philosophical effects to you ; for I tell you 
again, it is not my business, in the course of this story, to 
render a reason for anything. In far less time than I 
have consumed in endeavoring to impress this scene upon 
your wondering attention, the French forces had come 
down upon them, and their left wing was thundering 
upon the right of the English. The first burst of the 
cannon was tremendous — the echoes of it rolled under 
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me with an intensity that was wonderful ; and ere long, 
such was the obstinacy of the conflict, and so incessant 
was the discharge and rattle of the artillery, I seemed to 
be hanging above a hundred volcanoes, or as if the earth 
was suffering under «ome dreadful convulsiofi. I could 
see the rush of cavalry — the continuous sheet of fire 
belching from the immoveable infantry, which stood like 
ranks of adamant — and well could I distinguish that gal- 
lant band of the ^' black Bruns wickers," and those little 
impenetrable dark masses which the British general had 
so successfully disposed to deal destruction to the assault- 
ing enemy. Then, on every side of me, in some brief 
interval between the roar of guns, or the crackling of 
balls, there came up the screaming of the fife, the rolling 
of the drum, and above all the pealing bugle — as though 
it would pierce the heavens with its wild and mournful 
sound. I could bear the '* war-note of Lochiel " — the 
** Cameron's gathering," and far away the brazen voice 
of the trumpet, rising in the swell of command over the 
billows of the battle. Hougomont, which looked like a 
very fortress of flame, was soon swept from under me, as a 
barrier of paper, between such fierce and bitter adversaries. 
Along the whole line the conflict now became general, 
and the devastation horrible. I could distinctly trace the 
havoc of the shot, in its lightning track through the ranks 
of either army, and as I threw my straining eyes over the 
raging and roaring field, now fast becoming din) in the 
smoke which was eddying widely over it, I could just 
discern, over the whole desolated area, objects that looked 
like little scattered heaps, that were not " so before," and 
which I shuddered to think were the mangled bodies of 
those high-hearted soldiers, whose arteries were that 
morning thrilling in the dream of glory and conquest ; 
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and it was with a feeling I shall not pretend to describe, 
thaty as the voluminous masses of smoke at last settled 
along the battle-field, stretching from height to height, so 
as to form an impenetrable canopy above the warrii^s, I 
heard the cry, as from a thousand voices, rising wailingly 
and feebly from the midst of the fight, only to be answered 
by another thunder peal, that sent new victims fo swell 
the requiem of agony. * * * « 

It was near sunset. I had floated out of the sulphure- 
ous, uncomfortable atmosphere in which I had breathed 
gunpowder enough to become a hero, and was sailing 
loftily over the left wing of the allied army. The battle 
still stood doubtfully. On either side was signal determi- 
nation and signal vengeance. It was no afiair that was 
graduated by the height of the sun — and which darkness 
would have determined. There was something at stake 
that day, which admitted of no compromise — and which 
would have kept the parties on the field, and that field a 
scene of blood to this day, had not victory settled where 
it did. It was the deadly strife between power and right, 
between a new felt principle that was to redeem, and an 
old one that had enslaved the world — and there was no 
alternative but desperate effort on the part of the latter, 
and annihilation on that of the other. It was well there- 
fore that a change came over the prospects of that day, 
in its lateness — well for Europe — and well for its popula- 
tion — for she would have been still in thraldom — and 
for her people, there would have remained just enough to 
serve, and none to enjoy — they would have been a rem- 
nant. 

These grave observations have little to do with my 
story, Mico, and you are free to cut them out when you 
publish it. But I mention them as the natural sugges- 
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tions of my mind; and if my doctrine is somewhat ex- 
tensive, you must attribute it to my height, and not to 
unsound thinking. Besides I intend what I have said 
shall be a last and definite answer to the question you 
have pestered me with these ten years — ** What, Gilbert, 
what if Blucher had'nt come up, as the sun went down ! '* 
— and I hope my opinion will be a satisfactory one for 
you to deliver as your own (as is your usual wont) at the 
next meeting of the Peace Association, or as you once 
emphatically termed it. The Society for the Suppression 
of Battles." 

Meanwhile my attention was directed to a body of 
troops, which I could discern struggling through the 
difficulties of a tedious march, and evidently endeavoring 
to come into the scene of action. They were, till this 
moment, hidden in the depths of the forest, which extend- 
ed on the extreme left of the English forces, and 
under its protection they had advanced thus far in 
secrecy in success, to the junction, until they suddenly 
issued from the wood a glittering and well marshalled 
host — and poured themselves into the British line, bring- 
ing to the allied army all the life giving exhilaration 
of a reinforcement, and little else than despair to the 
astonished and unbelieving enemy. The effect of this 
movement on the part of Blucher was electrical. Leav- 
ing its character of defensive to become the assailant, the 
whole line was immediately in motion. Wellington put 
himself at the head — and pointing his flaming sword to the 
heavens in the direction where I lay, turned for an instant 
the faces of his thousands towards me ; I could not resist 
it — Sind my black flag waved over his assaulting legions. 
The omen was upon them — it was with them — and I saw 
Waterloo swept before the whirlwind march of victory. 
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Napoleon threw the last contents of his rich snuff-box 
into the gore of his countrymen, and exclaiming as he saw 
his Invincibles mown down and annihilated before him — 
" O ! my guard ! my old guard ! " rode peevishly back to 
Paris, laying everything at the door of his evil destiny* 
and allowing nothing to Wellington or the Scotch Greys. 

I was now soaring over a part of the field comparatively 
deserted. Silence had succeeded to tumult — the cannon 
lay half buried in the earth, the standard was fluttering 
in fragments between the mounds of the slain — the sword 
was shivered and lay glittering in the sinking sun — the 
steed was stretched upon his rider — and the rider in his 
gore — the trumpet was hushed and the bugle had died 
into silence. The smoke had become less dense as the 
evening breeze stole over the ground, and it was now 
settling in the thin dew, over that terrible scene, as 
though it would shut out from the sight of heaven itself 
so appalling a picture. As twilight thickened the stars 
looked sickly all around me, and I saw flocks of wild dark 
birds, eddying underneath, and could hear their forebod- 
ing screams ringing the death song in the ears of the dying 
below them. 

My situation now became unenviable. I grew impa- 
tient under it. The good airs of the skies had -wailed 
me about just as they should, to prove my influence over 
the destiny of the battle — and I felt that I had personified 
the Daemon of success long enough for any reasonable 
man. I had hung over filucher just at the moment when 
his appearance restored the fight and decided the fortune 
of the day, and it is natural that I wished to get aws^ in 
full preservation of my mysterious character, and while 
belief in my power remained irresistible. My wishes 
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were answered to the full. Sunlight had not yet faded 
from the clouds, and the Allied Chiefs had hardly shaken 
hands at La Belle Alliance, when the wind, as though 
jealous of the swift messengers which were hurrying with 
the issue of the day to England and the Western world, 
began to bear me with the rapidity of an eagle, towards 
the Republic. Wrapt in my polar fur I resigned myself 
to the cloud compeller, driving along the sky through 
darkness and light, among stars and vapors — through 
serenity and storm — and long, questionless, before my 
arrival, Bonaparte had daparted on his mission to St 
Helena, and Wellington returned to finish his ball with 
the Duchess of Richmond. As for myself, I have no 
hesitation in declaring {to you, worthy Mundanus) that 
it is the secret faith of his Lordship, that this balloon was 
at the bottom of the whole affair — that my mysterious 
agency controlled the event — and that my influence was 
paramount to that of Blucher — in short that my innocent 
presence over that field of Mars must be regarded as the 
source of his honors, his income, his popularity and his 
plate ; and little doubt have I, Mico, that if I should, 
through some agent — like yourself, prefer my petition to 
Parliament, backed by the memory of the balloon, 1 should 
become a pensioner next in magnificence to the General 
himself — but I have too much regard for their national 
debt. 

• 

The moral philosopher, my Mundanus, should ever 
compose his essays under an ascended balloon. There 
is no place for reflection like the car of an aeronaut. In 
it, his thoughts are uninfluenced by anything terrestrial, 
and the current of his mind partakes of the purity of the 
air he floats in. He has a becoming contempt of the 
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world under him, and in the parifying elasticity of the 
atmosphere he breathes, he naturally falls into the faith of 
Lord Monboddo, that *' men are but monkeys without 
tails.'' My own contemplations in the fur of my Ursa 
Major, as I shot over the seas, may perhaps be useful to 
you in your absurd career of love and ambition ; and when 
I tell you it became my conviction during this excursion, 
that the greatest man on the earth was a villanous small 
matter to one a few hundred feet above it, if you have 
a particle of docility left, you will give up fame for the 
obscurity of a back parlor, and exchange your sins for 
sackcloth. 

And first, Mico, as I know thee to be an arrant cow- 
ard in most matters, I would advise thee, shouldst thou 
ever become an amateur of such desperate affairs, to take 
prospect of a battle in a well elevated balloon. I would 
recommend such a distant vehicle vehemently to you. 
Added to that general, complacent feeling of safety that 
you experience, in calculating the dangers of intimate 
acquaintance with heated culverins and such animals, 
there is something of consequence in the kind of super- 
visorship you maintain ; and there is not a little of that 
sublime nonchalance, so peculiar to Jove and to govern- 
ors, which I have so often heard you envy, as well as de- 
precate that they enjoyed alone, thou foolish gentleman ! 
To speak soberly, my friend, at such a height, you feel 
the littleness of man, and the impotence of his passions. 
You wonder how so small a creature can contain so 
much venom and black bile — you wonder how he can dare 
to thunder away so bravely on the earth, when a momen- 
tary convulsion, in punishment for disturbing its peace, 
may crush him and his hosts for ever — you wonder that 
he should come gravely to battle it for empire, (which is 
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another name for room) when the world seems so much 
larger than he is. You laugh in derision at the consum- 
mate absurdity of fighting ten years for lines and land- 
marks, when an upward flight of less than ten minutes 
will obliterate both, very decidedly ; and more than all 
do you treat with a smile of very particular scorn that 
pious prating about the divine character of popes, con- 
querors and kings, when a fall from the height you are 
at, would convince materially any heavenly vicegerent of 
them all, that he was mortal, and his rights, as well as 
his ribs, human, to the letter. 

Thus far, Mico, the moral character of a balloon is 
certainly unexceptionable. This compound of gas, silk 
and net-work preaches to you as healthy and moral dis^ 
courses as a Socinian divine. It reasons with you like a 
master, and teaches you lessons like a true and quiet friend. 
It teaches you to compare ; without the exercise of which 
faculty of comparison, philosophy tells us you are no bet-* 
ter than the ass of Peter Bell, that 

** on the pivot of his skull 



Turn'd round his long left ear " — 

and so continued to do till he died. It teaches you that 
a man has only to exalt his sentiments, and he comes 
into a better atmosphere, and breathes less poison in his 
pilgrimage. It teaches you that it is a light thing to rise 
above these lower matters. In short, Mike, it teaches 
you anything ! Napoleon — (thought I, thus will I write 
it down for him,) Napoleon, my worthy knight, was the 
greatest political aeronaut of our time — indeed I may say, 
of our species. Egypt, which, whilome, as the old re- 
cords tell us, was somewhat celebrated for its darkness, 
was sought by him, no doubt, as a convenient place in 
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which to order the nefarious preliminaries of his ascen* 
sion — and from the pyramids, he drew notions of power 
and exaltation,, which he never would have thought ahoat 
in Corsica, or upon the Seine. He rose from the metropolis 
of his country, and thou well knowest, Mico, the story 
of his voyage. The world was in wonder at his daring, 
and in admiration at the magnificence of his flight. For 
his own part, he had towered too high ahove his people, 
to keep in view sympathy and communion with them, 
and revelled in the solitary consideration that they were 
all below him. His crime was, that he soared to become 
a god — but Heaven smote him in his presumption, and 
dashed him upon a rock, to revel, in turn, upon the mise* 
rable memory of his aspirations. This is the fate of the 
imperial balloon ; and this the folly of being an emperor. 
The lesson it teaches you is twofold; first, that your 
childish ambition of becoming a governor is a dangerous 
attempt ; and second, that if the law has got the truth of 
it, that " kings never die," yet they stand the hazard of 
a material precipitation, against which it would be diffi- 
cult to effect a life insurance, in spite of majesty and the 
motto. 

The aeronaut, " towering," like Shakspeare's ** falcon 
in his pride of place," and like that brave bird, ** hawked 
at and killed " in his sublimest elevation, shadows forth 
the career of ambition, in lines no less fearful than dis- 
tinct. [I hope, Mico, you are not asleep, for now comes 
the moral of my story.] The world is but a larger Castle- 
Oarden ; and if you look out over the great theatre, you 
will find but two classes of creatures upon it — those who 
are busy with inflating its numberless balloons, and those 
who are rushing forward as candidates for the cars. The 
former soon become temporary spectators, and the latter 
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float out from among them, to a high and splendid de- 
struction — sometimes their pride, but oftener the amuse« 
ment and playthings of their passions. 

Here we have one just stepping into the car of great- 
ness : — let us watch him narrowly, and follow, as far as 
is instructive, the fashions of his fate. You will observe 
that the substance which expands his balloon is labelled 
popularity — a species of public opinion — and moreover 
an extremely subtle and singular gas, presenting a curious 
chemical analysis, and before which all others ^* hide 
their diminished heads." His vehicle, composed of his 
own vanity, is of course capacious, and will contain all 
the unwholesome vapors that can be breathed into it, so 
they enable him to rise, and float imperially before them. 
The public voice is impatient for his ascension ; but lo ! 
at the moment he is free, his glittering car wavers upon 
the earth — it is stationary ! This equilibrium must be 
destroyed — the car must be relieved of its weight, or the 
silken globe must be still more inflated. The adventurer 
himself is amazed at his delay, while he knows the secret 
of his gravity — but there is no alternative — plaudits await 
his ascension — curses and derision shall fall upon his 
failure. There are some troublesome virtues that keep 
him down. He divests himself of these appendages, and 
behold ! the sphere struggles from its moorings, and 
bursts upon the air ! The whole heavens ring with shouts 
of enthusiasm and admiration ! but he must on — he must 
rise — or he must sink to the level he has done so much 
to leave — and that were shame worse than the most deso- 
late death ! As he rises, fearful only of a relapse, and 
unconscious that his elevation may be too rapid, or his 
weight too fearfully diminished, you see how he casts 
2Lway his richest attributes, and his most valuable pro- 
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perties. His height increases, and the acclaraations of 
his morning friends and followers die as he disappears ; 
and at last he finds himself floating, silently and alone, in 
the golden regions of place, shivering (he has no bear- 
skin, Mico,) in the nakedness which the original weight 
of his virtues had compelled him to come to ; and sor- 
rowing most of all, that the atmosphere is so companion- 
less, as well as so cold. 

Cloads have now intervened — the earth, and all he 
lefl are veiled from him ! The sun is shining gloriously 
over him — but like the sun in the zone of eternal ice, it 
shines with all its splendor, but imparts no warmth to that 
which it emblazons. In the misery of majesty he for- 
gets how he escaped from his former sphere, and what 
is his destination in his present one. He forgets that he 
was raised by his fellows, to be an eye for them in the 
high places, and oversee everything for their good. To 
look below, is dizziness and destruction — his only hope 
is something undefinable, above him. He looks wearily 
around him — he sees nothing now by which to judge of 
his elevation, or to measure his progress. His vanity has 
lifted him beyond the knowledge of friendship — and 
when he cast away the gems of his nature, the power of 
sympathy died in him. But as everything else that is 
dear in memory or valuable in enjoyment continues to 
grow dull and decay, his aspirations grow intense and be- 
gin to madden around him. This is the dark hour of am- 
bition. He forgets the subtle and attenuated breath that 
upholds him, and but one despairing conviction sweeps 
over and settles upon his soul. Immobility is worse than 
death. He must go higher^ though destruction crown 
the attempt. 
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He haa defied the hazard of the experiment — and you 
see him dashed along the sky — shrieking as he falls — 
and tomorrow you may find him a formless mass upon 
the hills ; — fled from by his friends^ and smiled on with 
Bcorn by his enemies. 

A balloon, Mico, should be the Magnus Apollo of all 
travellers. Over your startling steamboats they hold a de- 
cided superiority. Bellow the winds never so bravely ; 
tumble the seas never so hugely, and join all the ele- 
ments in never so chromatic a choius, your silken ships 
keep on ever the same. You never grow weary under 
that continual tremor, which makes your voyage but a 
scene of temporary palsy, and your fellow passengers look 
like a host of paralytics in a prison ship. You experience 
none of those profane sensations which steal over you 
with a ** dying, dying fall," and hold such effectual mas- 
tery over your classic emotions. But here, you keep 
upwards and onwards in philosophic and glorious mono- 
tony — unsick, unshaken — sometimes unhappy — oflen un- 
wise, and with a good chance of being eventually undone. 

Sic itur ad astra, But this is no fault of the 

balloon, * * * 

The sun was near his setting on a still and mellow 

evening of the summer, when I descried once more the 

fair hills of the republic. In ecstacy I waved my black 

flag as my eye encountered their golden summits. The 

sea beneath me was white with the sails of ships, that 

swung lazily upon the billows — the waves themselves as 

unruffled as a mirror ; and such was my height above 

them as I swept tKem over, that were it not for those 

weary undulations, you would have thought those vessels 

indeed but " painted barks upon a painted ocean." But 

they soon sunk behind me ; and before the moon had 

16 
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made high breach in heaven, I was gradually sinkhig 
over my native land ; with the additional consolation of 
finding, by a stroke of that good fortune which attends 
him, who goes to high adventure, and asks no questions 
about the issue^ that I was descending into my own 
neighborhood, and, as it were, amidst my own particular 
chimneys and children. 

I reached the earth at midnight — and in my exertion 
to alight, endeavoring to dissolve connexion with my car 
somewhat too hastily, I received that unhappy twist of 
the foot, which has only served to confirm the notion of 
my unhallowed genealogy, and gives but too much reason 
to the sly boys, for my graceless appellation of limping 
Gilbert. 

I succeeded, however, in discharging my balloon, but 

could not but gaze on it in melancholy as I saw it lose 

its fair proportions, and at last sink into a shapeless mass 

at my feet. As I dismissed this most unimpeachable 

gas, 

" To seek the empty, vast, and wandering air,'* 

I could not behold it mingle with the moonlight, without 
feeling that I was parting with a faithful servant and as 
faithful a friend — it was something that had been a long 
journey with me — it had upheld. me like a prince ! — but 
then it hissed at me, as it went out — and I can bear any 
thing in this world, Mico, but to be hissed at— so I bade 
it God speed. And I could not but personify my airy 
vehicle, too — and as I saw it every instant losing its 
comfortable rotundity, it seemed like the dissolution of 
vsome tried companion, who has been alike stout and 
generous to you all his days. But I took good care of 
its remains. 

That night I slept long and soundly. I have no dis- 
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tinct recollection of my dreams-— but such they were, 
■B, could I relate them, would make a saint smile^ '* under 
the ribs of death." I have a confused remembrance of 
seeing the great deep evaporate like my balloon — and the 
moon, in the shape of Falstaff, laughing at us in the 
midst of our difficulties and dry docks — then there were 
planets racing along a rainbow, and the Great Bear (re- 
presented to the life — that constellation having enveloped 
itself in my redoubtable fur) — the true Ursa Major ap- 
plauding them with growls for their activity. Anon, 
there was a battle mid air, with heavy artillery — the 
soldiers, with hair like comets, cramming the cannon with 
stars, and discharging upon their enemies whole squad-* 
rons of balloons — and then this scene was changed for 
something else about as probable and nearly as satisfac- 
tory. But what troubled me most particularly was that I 
was about to attempt another ascension — under the im- 
pression that I was slain at Waterloo — that my body lay on 
the field, unreclaimed — and that the field lay somewhere 
between the horns of the moon. The preparations were 
going on — I rose into the air before a shouting multitude 
— and on the sudden, woke ! under the intolerable an- 
guish of my dislocated extremity. Laugh not, Mico, 
that I tell thee I was stretching my meagre form out of 
my attic, waving that ominous black flag, which I deemed 
I had laid by in the sanctum of my closet for this life — 
waving it manfully from my window over a crowd of 
people, whom doubtless this very rag, thus untimely ex- 
posed, had drawn there in the morning sun. To escape 
was now impossible^for I was effectually discovered. 
And even if I had been inclined to a retreat, I know 
not that I should have effected it, for my woman, who 
long ago set me down as a strange, free, bold-going sort 
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« of a body, was at my back, beseeching me to explain 
myself to the curious crew which, according to her tragic 
tale had been besieging the house for three hours, and 
which was evidently increasing in noise and numbers 
every melancholy moment. ** Speak to them, my good 
man — speak to them — and convince them that you are 
the true Gilbert and my own mortal husband — for they 
have been all the morning insisting that you be not your* 
self but your appearance. They are determined that ye 
are a spiritual — therefore, speak to them, Gilbert, for 
else some of the busy and bold among them have threat- 
ened to break in and lay you for the good of the country, 
and they will commit burglary over the whole house." 
In truth, Mico, the apprehensions of my literal spouse 
were but too well founded, and I believe had I not settled 
the question of my materiality by an assurance, viva voce, 
that left no room for doubt, there would have been a 
storm of trespasses upon my premises, to ascertain this 
troublous point of my identity. But even this was but 
partial satisfaction. As soon as it was known that I 
had indeed come back, they were smitten as with a mira- 
cle ! They would see the glorious champion of " thin 
air" — they would speak with the good and audacious 
Gilbert ; they were bent on knowing where he had been, 
and why he had been gone so long, and what was the 
upshot of his admirable adventure — indeed, they were 
determined to go to the bottom of the whole thing. 

What was to be done, Mike ! Think of my situation — 

think of my thrilling ankles, think but I will tell 

you what I did do, and that will please you better than 
to think at all. " For God's sake, my very dear friends," 
cried I, " do draw off — pray become evanescent — call at 
any other time — tomorrow — one by one, or in legions, 
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I care not, so it be another time. I will give you a 
thousand thanks — a dinner — anything. If one word 
will satisfy you, I have been to the Moon, and to the 
Battle of Waterloo, two of the most unhappy and unde- 
sirable places in the world for a man in his senses. You 
shall yet hear everything about it. I shall write it all 
down for the good Mr Mundanus. I have just returned, 
miserably hurt, and am now under the affliction of 
bandages. So, if you are Christians, I beseech you, 
again" 

I recollect nothing distinctly after this. My black 
flag dropped from my hand, and I confusedly saw it 
scrambled for, and torn to pieces by the curious but 
scattering multitude. 

The next day I escaped to my present retirement; 
and afler the lapse of some ten years and over, am ful- 
filling my promise to the Sons of Liberty, by giving you 
the story of an Aeronaut. It may, perhaps, be worthy 
inserting in your "Annals of Curiosity," that my wonder- 
less wife has taken the whole of this air adventure as a 
matter of course, and has not, to this day, made a solitary 
inquiry of me about it. 

My balloon is in safe keeping. On the next anniver- 
sary of my ascension I design to inflate it once more, 
for the sake of enforciog a grave lecture on the vanity 
of ambition, which I intend to deliver to my grandchild- 
ren on the occasion. I shall then work it up to some 
profit and when you next come this way, you may see 
over my door, at the sign of a Black Flag, and in reso- 
lute, crimson colored characters, 

WATERLOO UMBRELLAS FOR SALE HERE! 

Adieu. 

1826. G. G. 
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